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PROF. BRERETON’S * ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMA.’ 


Pror. J. Le Gay BRERETON’s book (Sydney, 
W. Brooks & Co., 1909) consists of articles, 
many of which have been reprinted from 
various journals, including The Modern 
Language Review. These articles have, 
however, in all cases been closely revised and 
considerably alt2red. 

A few of the papers deal with larger 
aspects of certain plays or dramatists ; but 
the majority are devoted to points of textual 
criticism. In these Prof. Brereton’s caution, 
acuteness, and great knowledge of Eliza- 
bethan literature stand him in good stead ; 
and in a vast number of cases he succeeds 
in defending the reading of an original text 
against the alterations introduced by editors, 
or in suggesting an emendation of his own 
which puts previous attempts out of the field. 
His work must, therefore, greatly assist future 
editors of the authors whom he discusses. 


Having thus expressed my sincere 
admiration for Prof. Brereton’s work, I 
venture to point out certain of his sugges- 
tions (only a small proportion of the whole) 
which I cannot entirely accept. If my 
criticisms have a_ particle of value, the 
credit must still be given to Prof. Brereton 
for having stimulated them. 


MARLOWE. 

P. 4. ‘Jew of Malta,’ 51, ‘* Wearying.”’— 
B. read ‘ wearing.’”’ Even though wear- 
ing his fingers’ ends ” is the usual expression, 
may not Marlowe have been led to vary it, 
especially after using the word “ tird” 
in the previous line ? 

P. 6. Dido,’ III. i. 127, ** meanly clad.” — 
Dyce ‘‘seemly,” Collier and Cunningham 
“newly.” B. “‘Qy. ‘manly’?” Qy. 
** brau’ly ? 

GREENE. 

P. 28. ‘James IV.,’ 2288, ‘‘deuide the 
warre.’—This B. defends against Collins’s 
*‘divert”’ (borrowed from Dyce). Qy. 
“decide” ? 


Kyp. 

P. 39. ‘Soliman and Perseda,’ I. ii. 89-91. 
—B. treats these lines as verse. But the 
whole passage from 87 to 91 seems to me to 
be prose. 

P. 43. ‘ First Part of Ieronimo,’ I. ii. 13.— 
B. would alter this line. But it is a per- 
fectly good verse if we read ** thou wouldst ” 
as ‘‘ thou ’Idst :— 

If thou wouldst remaine heere with me, and not go, 

P. 46. IL. iv. 89-92.—I cannot accept B.’s 
rearrangement of the lines, viz. : 

Lay hands on him; [and] some reare up the 
bleeding 
Body to the light. 

P. 48. III. ii. 133-4.—Nor of these lines :— 
Well, my Lord, to you a while I tender 
My whole prisoner. Lor. Horatio, 
even though I am told that “there is a 
strong stress on the word my which forms 
the first foot.” 


CHAPMAN (3 vols, 1873). 

P. 57. ‘Charles, Duke of Byron,’ IT. 256.— 
B. defends ‘*‘ winde ” against the emendation 
‘*minde” on the strength of another 
passage in ‘The Widdowes Teares’ where 
I think ‘‘windes” should similarly be 
‘* mindes.” 

P. 58. ‘May Day,’ IT. 386, ‘‘ tame your 
bald hewed tongue.”—B. suggests “ gall- 
dew’d.” I would again advance a suggestion 
I have made before, ‘‘ bald [or ‘* bold ’’], 
lewd.” 
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P. 60. ‘The Widdowes Teares,’ III. 76.— 
B. clears up the line admirably. But I should 
turn ‘‘more false then her” into ‘‘ more 
false then thee,”’ not into ‘‘ more false then 
thou.” 

P. 62. ‘ Revenge for Honour,” IIT. 304.— 

Such a prince.... 

....-Should not be expos’d 

to every new cause, honourable danger. 
_B. ‘Read: ‘every new cause’ honourable 
danger.’ ” I suggest: ‘‘every new, ’cause 
honourable, danger.” Chapman uses 
“cause for ‘‘ because” in IT. i of this 
play: ‘‘ Killing ’cause they invade,” &c. 

P. 63. 1IT. 324 :— 

No quarrelling good Couzens, lest it be 

with the glass. 
B. ‘‘for ‘lest’® read ‘ less.” May we not 
recognize ‘‘ lest” as an occasional form of 
‘**less** Cp. ‘ Tempest,’ III. i. 15, Most 
busy, lest when I do it.” ‘*‘ Unless” is 
similarly used for ‘‘ lest” in ‘Club Law,’ 
102, and by Greene (see ‘Imperial Dic- 
tionary’). 

P. 63. IIT. 341. 

His life 


is faln the off-spring of thy chastitie, 

which his hot lust polluted. 
B. defends ‘‘ off-spring,” but adds, ‘* perhaps 
for ‘ off-spring of * we should read ‘ offring 
to” ” Qy., off-setting of” ? 

P. 63. III. 358.—B.’s rearrangement of 
lines here produces another verse which 
seems impossible :-— 
and those our most faithfull Muts, that once my 
life sav’d. 

P. 82.—On the form ‘“‘ eight ” =** eighth,” 
which B. rightly defends, he makes the 
unfortunate remark, ‘‘The Elizabethans 
dropped the cacophonic th of ordinals.” This 
he repeats on p. 88 (giving examples from the 
titles of Shakespeare’s plays, ‘Henry the 
Hight,’ ‘ Henry the Fift,’ ‘ Henry the Sixt,’ 
and ‘ Twelfe Night’), and again on p. 151. 
He seems to ignore the fact that ‘* Fift,” 
“Sixt,” and ‘‘ Twelft ” represent the O.E. 
forms, and ‘‘ Eight” is Chaucer’s form of 
the ordinal. 

WEBSTER. 

P. 85. ‘The White Devil,’ II. i. 118, ‘‘a 
danske drummer.”—In refuting Mr. Samp- 
son’s strange notion that ‘‘ danske” means 
“Danzig,” B. might have quoted from 
Sharpham’s ‘Cupid’s Whirligig,’ 13 r., 
‘*Denmarke Drummer,” and from Cleve- 
land’s ‘Fuscara,’ ‘‘As Danes carouse by 
kettle-drums”’ (quoted by Mr. E. K. 
Chambers on ‘ Hamlet,’ I. iv. 11). 


P. 87. ‘ Duchess of Malfy,’ I. ii. 98.—‘“* St. 


Winifred should be ‘‘St. Winfrid,” if 
Mr, Sampson’s text is correct. 
P. 92. ‘Antonio and Mellida,* I. i. 95, 


‘* We'll girt them with an ample waste of 
love.’"—B. ‘‘ For ‘girt’ read ‘greet’? ?” 
But may not ‘‘ waste” =‘ waist” or 
girdle” ? In which case girt must be 
retained. 

(The following reference should be I. i. 158, 
not I. ii. 158.) 

P. 96. ‘ Antonio’s Revenge,’ IV. i. 149, 
‘* With my unnookt simplicity.”—It seems: 
unnecessary to alter ‘‘ unnookt” into ‘ un- 
crookt,” as B. suggests. 

P. 99. ‘ The Fawn,’ IV. i. 416-17.—I con- 
sider ‘‘show”’=to ‘‘shew,” ‘‘sue,” as 
Dilke suggested, not ‘‘ shove,” as B. suggests. 
(further turning ‘‘ unto” into ‘‘into’’). 
The word ‘‘sue” might approximate to 
‘* shew in pronunciation. The whole con- 
text supports ‘‘sue”: ‘Since we must 
entreat and beg....why did not Heaven 
make us a nobler creature to [sue] unto— 
some deity,” &c. 

P. 100. IV. i. 605, ‘‘ best feign'd chastity.’” 
—Perhaps means “the best ever feigned 
or imagined by poets.” Or qy. ‘‘ least 
feign’d’*? cannot accept B.’s_ “re- 
strained,” if merely on metrical grounds. 

P. 101. ‘ What You Will,’ Induction, 63, 

not rules of art 
Were peg to pleasure, not pleasure to your 
rules, 
B. suggests ‘“‘note rules of art” or the 
dropping of ‘‘not”* from the phrase, in 
place of the usual emendation ‘* know, rules 
of art.” Qy. your rules of art,” ‘‘ not” 
coming in wrongly from the line below. 

P. 103. ‘The Insatiate Countess,’ I. i. 
177-9, ‘‘I were, sure."—B. approves of the 
omission of the words ‘‘I were” in the 
edition of 1613. But may not ‘‘I were 
sure might be sure” ? 

P. 103. IIT. ii. 46, ‘‘ Tis shape makes 
mankind would suggest 
"Tis shape makes mankind [rule] femelacy,”’ 
7.e., man’s supremacy over woman is due to 
his superior beauty. 


HeEywoop (6 vols. 1874). 


P. 128. ‘ Edward IV.,? vol. i. p. 10, ** wild 
of Kent.”—B. ‘‘ For ‘ wild * read ‘ wield * (= 
weald).4 But is not ‘‘wild of Kent” 
found elsewhere in this sense ? 

P. 130. I. p. 130, ‘‘ the worthless creature 
on this earth."—B. does not note that 


e 
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‘* worthless ” should apparently be ‘‘ worth- 
less’t.” 

P. 130. I. p. 152, ‘‘ Nor will I do: obey 
your warrant.” —Qy. read ‘‘Nor will I 
disobey your warrant.” ‘‘ Warrant” is 
probably monosyllabic. The metre of the 
context is irregular. * 

P. 130. I. p. 166 :— 

the tide 


Of short disturbance running through the land, 
For “short” Deighton suggests ‘* swift,” 
B. “sore.” Qy. stout” ? 

P. 130. I. p. 168 :— ’ 
Giue her thy purse: for here comes somebody, 
Stand by awhile, for fear thou be discouerd, 

B. suggests :— 
stand by awhile for fear 
Thou be discouerd, for here comes somebody— 
a rather violent change, involving a less 
smooth rhythm. This suggestion, however, 
he abandons in favour of one made by Mr. 
Brennan :— 
for fear thou be discouerd 

Stand by awhile, for here comes somebody, 
This interchange of the two half-lines seems 
also too violent a remedy for the occasion. 

It is surely natural to say ‘‘ here comes 
somebody ” before giving the admonition, 
‘‘stand by awhile,” &c. I suggest the 
substitution of “‘ but” for ‘‘for” in the 
former line. ‘‘ For” came in no doubt from 
the line below. 

P. 132. ‘A Woman Kild with Kindnes,’ 
II. 102, ‘* Your grief abounds and hits aganst 
my brest.”—B. ‘‘ Read ‘rebounds’; the 
meaning being that her grief flies back 
against him like an echo of his own pain.” 

The change seems needless. Cp. ‘ Henry 
V.,’ IV. iii. 104 :-— 

Mark then abounding valour in our English, 
That being dead, like to the bullet’s grazing, 
Break out into a second course of mischief, 

Killing in relapse of mortality. 


P. 136. ‘A Challenge for Beautie,’ V. 


But never with a braver opposite 
Did English-man trie with fire. 
B. ‘‘ Qy. ‘vie’ for ‘ trie.” But does not 
“trie”? try it out” ? 
P. 138. V. 59:— 
They mist their aime tho’: and yet but a fayrer. 
B. suggests 
They mist their aime tho’; and yet but of error, 
Qy. read 
They mist their aime tho’; and yet but a finger, 
i.e., yet but an inch (?). 
P. 139. V. 73 :— 


The strangest calling impos’d on me 
That ere was laid on Virgin, 


B. ‘Read: ‘ [falsely] impos’d on me.’ ” 
Qy. for “‘ calling ’* read ‘‘ calumny ” ? 
P. 139. ‘ Loves Maistresse,’ V. 146 :— 
Our recollections, 
And Laborinths, still busied in the search. 
B. ‘‘For ‘And’ read ‘In’??” Qy. for 
Laborinths read ‘* Laborings ? 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

P. 149. ‘ The Scornful Lady,’ III. ii. 125, 
primitive pox in bones.”—Qy. 
‘punitive ? The word is first attested 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ in 1624, and would be un- 
familiar and liable to change. 


PEELE. 
P. 160. ‘David and Bethsabe,’ II. ii. 

21, 22 :— 

And in his bosom slept and was to liue 

As was his daughter or his deerest child. 
I trust we may still keep Dyce’s correction 
** and was to him ”’ in spite of B.’s suggestion 
was beliue’’=‘‘ soon became.” The 
A.V. has “‘ and was unto him as a daughter ”’;. 
the Vulgate, ‘ eratque illi sicut filia.” 


P. 162. ‘Sir Gyles Goosecappe,’ 1359-61 :— 
And this that to an other dame wood seeme 
Perplext and foulded in a rudelesse vaile, 
Wilbe more cleere then ballads to her eye. 
B. suggests ‘‘ nedelesse”’ for ‘‘ rudelesse.”’ 
Qy. ‘riddles’ ? 


P. 165. ‘Damon and Pithias,’ Hazlitt’s 
Dodsley,’ iv. 26 


Serve one, serve both (so near) who would win 


em. 

I think they have but one heart between them. 

B. suggests 

Serve one, serve both; so near, who would wean 
them. 

Qy. “twin them” ? 

G. C. Moore Situ. 

Sheffield. 


PROVINCIAL BOOKSELLERS. 

Four years ago I sent to ‘N. & Q.’ a long 
list of provincial booksellers (10 8. v. 141, 
183, 242). I beg for the insertion of this 
continuation—first, because many persons 
found the former list interesting and useful ; 
and secondly, because it is not likely that 
I shall have another opportunity of making 
further considerable additions. 

Some of the names now given have been 
obtained by actual inspection, but many 
are at second-hand, from various sources. 
Some names contained in the previous list 
are repeated with enlarged particulars, and 
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I have added references to the information 
given by other correspondents of *N. & Q.’ 
supplementary to my first list. Nobody is 
entered after 1799. 

There is a catalogue in Power’s * Handy 
Book,’ and the various locat bibliographies 
(of which a list would be useful) would furnish 
another host. There must also have been 
many provincial booksellers whose names 
never got into the asylum of a title-page. 

Macaulay’s celebrated ‘Chapter IIT.” 
may be read by way of comment. 


ENGLAND. 
Alnwick.—A. Graham, 1767. 
Aylesbury.—Stephen Dagnall, 1661 (and 
Ley ton; see under Chesham, 10 8. v. 142). 
Banbury.—George Thorp(e), 1703-6. 
Bath.—R. Cruttwell, printer, 1775-1802. 
S. Hazard, 1775-1795. 
W. Meyler, 1786. 
Birmingham.—T. Warren, jun., 
field Street, 1751. 
Christopher rey Coffee-Pot, Dale-End, 1766, 
Baskerville, 1772 
Bradford,—J. W ood, Ive — 1760. 
Nicholsons, printers, 178 
George Nicholson, “1788-90, 
Brentford, New.—P. Norbury, 1779. 
Bristol.—W illiam Ballard, Bible, 
1655. 
Thomas Wall, Tolezey, Corn Street, 1660. 
Richard Moon, Wine Street, 1660, Wind Street, 
1661, 
William Bonny, printer, Tolsey, on the Back, 
1696-1707, 
Richard Gravett, 1715. 
Sam. Farley & Co,, printers, 1716 (?). 
Joseph Penn, printer, Wine Street, 1719. 
Sam. Farley, printer, 1721 ; Wine Street, 1732—- 


at 


printer, Litch- 


Corn Street, 


1746 

Franci is W. all, Tolzey, 1721. 

Widow Penn, Wine Street, 1733. 

Sam. & Felix Farley, printers, Shakespeare’s 
Head, Castle Green, 1738-45. 

S. Bonner, printer, Castle Street, 1746. 

Sam. Farley, printer, near White Hart, Old 
Market, 1746-8 ; Castle Green, 1750-73. 

E. Farley, printer, Small Street, 1758-65. 

T. Cadell, Wine Street, 1765. 
William Pine, printer, Narrow 
1766 ; Wine Street, 1771-6. 
S. Farley, printer, Castle Green, 1769-72. 
S. Bonner, Castle Street, 1769 ; 

1790. 
J. Rudhall, printer, Small Street, 1772 
Rouths & Nelson, printers, 1775. 
T. Mills, Wine Street, 1775-92. 
Bonner & Middleton, printers, 
1781. 
FE. Sibly, printer, Castle Street, 1786. 
A. Browne & Son, Tolzey, 1786, 
Paine, printer, 1793. 
Bulgin, 1795. 
N. Biggs, printer, 1796. 
J. Cottle, 1797. 
Biggs & Co., printers, 1799. 
John Rose, printer, Broadmead, 1799, 
J. Mills, printer, Castle Street, 1799. 


Wine Street, 


Castle Green, 


Castle Green, 


| Gateshead.—Stephen Bulkeley, 1646-62 


Buckingham.—B. Seeley, 1751. 
Bury St. Edmunds.—Ralph Watson, 1656. 

Philip Deck, 18th cent. 

Green, 1757. 

J. Rackham, 1787-98. 

P. Gedge, printer, 1797. 
Canterbury.—J. Abree, 1740. 

Simmons & Kirkby, printers, 1778. 
Carlisle.—F, Jollie, 1792. 
Chelmsford.—See a list in 

Sept., 1904. 

L. Hassall, 1771 (10 S. xii. 128). 

Frost, 1781. 

Clachar, 1795. 
Chester.—I1. Page, 

Ledsham, 1761. 

Lawton, 1771 (10S. xii. 128). 

Broster, 1791. 

W. Minshull, printer, 1796, 

W. Leicester, 1796. 

Chesterfield,—S. Gunter, 1725. 
Cirencester.—Jos. Turner, 1735, 

Watkins, 1780. 

S. Rudder, printer, 1792-3, 
Colchester.—See a list in The Library 

Sept., L904. 

John & Thomas Kendall, 1761, 

W. Keymer, 1772-98. 

John Kendall, 1773. 
Coventry.—Lackman, 18th cent. 
Deptford Bridge.—J. Delaho, 1799. 
Derby.—H. Allestree, 1725, 

H. Cantrel, 1725. 

Devizes.—T. Burrough, 1774. 
Devonshire.—See J. Ingle Dredge, 
sellers and Printers, 17th 18th Cent...” 
Dorchester, Dorset.—Samuel Gould, d. 
(10 S. v. 492). 
Dudley.—J. Rann, printer, 1794. 
Durham.—W. Freeman, 1718, 
John Waghorne, 1727-380. 
Eton.—J. Pote, printer, 1783, 
Evesham. Hugh Keate, 1678. 
John Agg, printer, 1794. 
Exeter.—Sam. Darker, printer, 1699. 
Sam. Farley, printer, over against New 
1699-1709. 

Charles Yeo, 1699. 

S. Farley & J. Bliss, 1706, 

Jos, Bliss, printer, 1707. 

John March, near Great Conduit, 1707. 

Andrew Brice, printer, Northgate 

1726-56. 

FE. Score, 1778, 

Thorn, 1781. 

E. Grigg, printer, 1792. 

Woolmer, 1793. 


The Library World, 


WWVorld, 


‘Devon Book- 
IS85-91. 
1783 


Inn, 


Street, 


(and at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne), 

Greenwich.—Thomas Cole, 1770. 
Halifax.—P. Darby, printer, 1760. 

Watson, 1790. 

‘J. Nicholson & Co., 1795. 
Hampshire.—See 10S. v. 481. 
Henley.—G. Norton, printer, 1790. 
Hereford.—Tho. Hancox, 1674. 

Will. Parks, printer, 1721, 

W. C. B. 


(To be continued.) 
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HENRY BARKER, PREBENDARY OF 
WESTMINSTER: W. HUDDESFORD. 


J. P. Matcortm, the ingenious compiler of 
some little-read books, obtained from W. 
Richardson the printseller permission to 
edit and publish a collection of letters then 
in his possession, which had been addressed 
to the Rev. James Granger. The conse- 
quent volume, published by Longmans in 
1805, is interesting ; but on comparing its 
pages with some of the original letters, it is 
evident that the editing has been too severe 
and unwise. Of the following humorous 
communication by W. Huddesford of 
Trinity College more than half has been 
omitted. The references are too significant 
to be lost :— 
Dec. 21, 1769. 

DEAR Str,— TI received your letter by the 
coach, and am glad to lear you are safe returned 
to your country quarters. Much obliged to you 
for your kind offices with her Grace of Pfortland]. 
I have no thought of accepting her obliging favour 
till march, and perhaps shall not be able then, 
except my journeymen the printers keep them- 
selves sober—which is by no means certain, But 
of that hereafter. Not to come empty-handed, 
take this account of Dr. Barker :-— 

Ngo Henricus Barker filius Josephi Barker 
de Sherborn in Com. Dorset admissus sum 
Commensalis in Coll. Trin. sub intamine Majestri 
Campion, A.D. 1673, M.A. 1679, B.D. 1689, 
Lis. 

Ile was a good scholar—see if in the ‘ Muse 
Anglicans’ there are not some performances of 
his. After what I sent before, I have only to 
add what you will not disgrace your page with. 
We kept a seraglio—and a colony of cats. It 
happened that at the coronation the chair of 
state fell to his share of the spoil—as Prebendary 
of Westminster—which he sold to some foreigner. 
When they packed it up, one of his favourite cats 
was enclosed along with it; but the Dr. pursued 
his treasure in a boat to Gravesende, and recovered 
her safe. When the Dr. was disgusted by the 
Ministry. he gave his female cats the names of 
the chief ladies about the Court, and the male 
ones those of the men in power, adorning them 
with the blue, red, or green insignia of ribbons 
which the persons they represented wore. Thus 
he vented his spleen—as well as in several smart 
squibs, epigrams, and lampoons, to which he did 
not put his name. He was tutor to Spencer 
Compton, Ld. Wilmington, He invented a kind 
of palsy drops which were in great esteem, and 
sold, but not in his name. 

I thank you for your intended application to 
Mr, Gregory, but not hearing from you, I have 
heen bold enough to write to that gentleman 
myself: however, I shall be obliged to you to 
back my request. 

I can give you a few hints relative to Dr. Lister, 
viz., the Duchess of Marlborough, viz. Sal. Jen- 
nings, is his niece. Mr. Gregory’s ancestor 
married her sister. 

You do not mention the rect. of two prints and 
a letter of mine. The prints were sent to you 


from Mr. Ashby of St. John’s, Cambridge. I hope 
they are now safe arrived. Pray let me hear from 
you without regard to post or carriage. You 
alway give me great pleasure, and amply reward 
the small services of Yours, W.A. 

Trin. Coll. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Granger 
did not make use of these facts. 

According to Bromley, there is a mezzo- 
tint by G. White of Barker. He describes 
it at p. 274 :— 

‘* Harricus [sie] Barker, S.T.P. Prebendary of 
Westminster. Ob. 1740, et. 85. Oval frame. 
Arms.”” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


EASTER TWICE IN ONE YEAR, O.S.—In 
‘Whitaker’s Almanack’ for 1910 (p. 69) 
is a table giving the dates on which Easter 
Day has fallen since the year 1500. A note 
states that the computation, previous to 
1752, is that of the ‘* Old Style”; but on 
examination of the table I find that in fact 
all the years in the upper three lines of the 
first two columns, 7.e., all those in which 
Easter fell before 25 March, are set down a 
year in advance of their ‘* Old Style ” title. 

Another portion of the note reminds the 
reader that, according to the Old Style, the 
legal year began on 25 March, and goes 
on to say, ‘‘ but that, as it did not affect the 
date of Easter, is not noticed in this table.” 
A realization of the importance of the 
relation between these two dates might 
have prevented the above-noticed blunder, 
for, anomalous as it may seem, in the Old 
Style calendar a single year might boast two 
Easter Sundays, while the next was devoid of 
such a feast ! 

In 1572 O.S., for example, the first 
Easter was 6 April, and the second was 
22 March; ‘ Whitaker’ assigns the latter 
to 1573, which, as it professes to follow the 
‘Old Style,”’ is erroneous, for the Old 
Style 1573 did not commence _ before 
25 March, and as the next Easter was 
11 April, 1574, the year 1573 O.S. should not 
properly find a place in the table at all. 

Eruet LeGa-WEEKEs. 


CHILD TELLING ITS OWN FatEeE.—J. Theo- 
dore Bent in his ‘ Cyclades ; or, Life among 
the Insular Greeks,’ 1885, p. 186, speaks as 
follows :— 

‘© At Sikinos this ceremony takes place on the 
child’s first birthday, when all the relatives are 
gathered together. A tray is brought out and 
on it are put various objects—a pen, money, 
tools, an egg, &c,—and whichever the infant first 
touches with its hands is held to be the indication 
of the Mofpa, or Fate, as to the most suitable 
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career to be chosen for it....The demarch told me | 
that his son had touched a pen; consequently | 
he had been sent to the university at Athens, and 
had there made considerable progress, but the 
meaning of the egg is not quite so clear, and the | 


egg is the horror of all parents, for if the child | 
| 


| 


touches it he will be a good-for-nothing—a mere 
duck’s egg, so to speak, in Society.” 

That the Japanese and the Chinese for- 
merly celebrated the same custom Tera- 
shima’s ‘ Wakan Sansai Dzue,’ 1713, reprint 
1906, p. 47, shows. In China the first 
birthday, and in Japan the third, was 
adopted for it. The illustrious viceroy 
Tsao Pin (d. 999 a.p.), when just one year 
old, is said to have indicated on the occasion 
his future success both in military and civil 
offices, by taking a spear and buckler with 
his right hand, and a tablet and chalice with 
his left. KumaGcusu 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


OLDEsT Parish CLERK.—The following 
paragraph appeared in The Daily Mail of 
8 October last :—— 

“Centenarian Parish Clerk.—The death took 
place at St. Columb Minor, near Newquay, Corn- 
wall, yesterday, of Mr. James Carne in his 104th 
year. Mr. Carne was well known throughout 
the country as England’s oldest parish clerk, and 
during the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to Cornwall in June he was presented to their 
Royal Highnesses. Living a simple life, Mr. 
Carne had reached his great age with all his 
faculties active. He went out daily, and was still 
strong enough to stand up in the choir at the 
church where he had been parish clerk for nearly 
seventy years.”’ 

McMurray. 


[See also 10S. viii. 5, 115.] 


FountTAIN PeN.—The ‘N.E.D.’ gives a 
reference dated 1823. But the thing in 
question must have been invented half a 
century earlier, for I find in The Massa- 
chusetts Gazette, 1 Jan., 1770, @ notice of a 
sale of cutlery by ‘‘ Public Vendue,” in- 
cluding ** Shears and Scissars, Borax Fountain 
Pens, Pins, Needles, Razors, &c.’? These 
fountain pens must have been made in 
Europe, and probably in England. It is 
odd that they should be so rarely mentioned. 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Le CLERICALISME, VOILA L’ENNEMI ! 
I had always associated this phrase with 
Gambetta, but the writer of a notice of 
Alphonse Peyrat in ‘Les Hommes d’Au- 
jour@V’ hui,’ No. 110 (circa 1880), states that 
this journalist and historian used it in 
1859. At an election for the Senate, 
Peyrat is reported to have said: ‘*L’amnistie 


| Bury St. 


est réclamée par tous les hommes d’Etat 
vraiment dignes de ce nom. Quant a la 
séparation de l’Eglise et de VEtat, elle 
s’impose. Le Cléricalisme, voila l’ennemi !” 
The honour of this expression, states the 
biographer, ** revient tout entier & Peyrat”’ ; 
and André Gill’s caricature portrait, in 
colours, of Peyrat has this historical phrase 
on a sort of cartouche by the side of the 
chair in which Peyrat is seated. There 
ean be no doubt, I think, that Gambetta 
rendered the phrase historic, but clearly he 
was not the author. W. Roserts. 

[Mr. FE. Latham’s ‘ Famous Sayings and their 
Authors,’ 2nd ed., 1906, p. 135, quotes the phrase 
from the Journal Officiel of 5 May, 1877, and adds : 
“Concluding words of L. Gambetta’s (1838-81) 
speech in the French Chamber, May 4, 1877, 
quoting the phrase as being that of his friend 
Peyrat—Alphonse Peyrat, a journalist, who died 
1891.7] 


Surro_k lists of Poll- 
Books that appeared in the Tenth Series 
(vii. 349, 415; viii. 76, 177, 453, 477; x. 
124) may be supplemented by the following : 


SuFFOLK POLL-BooKs. 

A Copy of the Poll for Knights of the Shire for 
Suffolk, Oct. 18, 1710, 12mo, London, 1711. 
A Copy of the Poll. ...taken at Ipswich, Aug. 30, 

1727. Svo, Ipswich, 1727. 
The Poll....taken at Ipswich, April 7, 1784. 8vo. 
The Poll....taken at Ipswich, June 29 and 30, 


1790. 8vo. 
The Poll....taken at Ipswich, August 10, 1830, 
8vo. 


IEASTERN DIVISION OF SUFFOLK. 
The Poll Book....taken Dee. 17 and 18, 1832. 
8vo. 
The Poll Book....taken Jan, 13 and 14, 1835. 
Svo, Halesworth. 
The Poll....taken July 12 and 13, 1841. 12mo. 
The Poll Book....taken April 21 and 22. 1843. 
The Poll Book....taken May 7, 1859. 


WESTERN DIVISION OF SUFFOLK. 


The Poll Book....taken December 21 and 22, 
1832. S8vo, Bury. 

The Poll Book....taken Jan. 19 and 20, 1835, 

The Poll Book....taken Aug. 5 and 6, 1857. 


BOROUGHS OF SUFFOLK. 

Ipswich: 1741; 1780 (Sept. 9); 1784 (April 3) 3 
1807 (May 5-6); 1818 (June 16-22); 1820 
(March 7-13); 1832 (Dec. 11-12); 1835 (Jan. 
6-7); 1839 (July 13); 1841 (July 2); 1842 
(August 16); 1847 (July 30); 1852 (July 8); 
1859 (April 30). 

Edmunds: 1832 (Dec. 13-14; single 

shect, folio); 1835 (Jan. 6-9; 16mo): 1837 

(July 24-25); 1841 (June 29); 1847 (July 31); 

1852 (July 9); 1857 (March 28). 

R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 

Bow Library, E. 
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Rose’s Hote: its Lecenp.—There is a 
legend attaching to the old gravel-pit on 
Berkhamsted Common, Hertfordshire, known 
as ‘‘ Rose’s Hole,” to the effect that an old 
man of Frithsden, named Rose, dreamed 
that there was a large chest of gold buried 
at the bottom of the pit, and that it should 
be his if he could get it up without speaking 
a word to break the spell. He took into his 
confidence a younger neighbour, and in the 
evening they shouldered their spades and 
proceeded to the pit. After some hours of 
arduous labour, and having dug to a con- 
siderable depth, their spades suddenly struck 
upon something metallic; and when they 
had cleared away the gravel, there, plainly 
enough, was the top of a large iron chest. 
The sight of this evidence of the truth of the 
dream so overcame the younger man that he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Damn it, Jack, here it is!” 
Searcely had these words been uttered 
before the sides of the pit they had dug 
caved in, and they had barely time to 
escape premature burial. It was too late 
then to renew the task, so early next morn- 
ing they recommenced the work of excava- 
tion; but although they toiled for many 
hours, and dug considerably below the spot 
where the chest had apparently lain, no 
sign of it could be seen. 

Later attempts were made, I have been 
told, to locate the treasure, but all in vain. 

W. B. Gerisu. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Ports’ DEscENDANTS.—We have in pre- 
paration a work by Mr. Perceval Lucas 
tracing as far as possible the descendants of 
all our great poets. We should be greatly 
obliged if all those having information at 
their disposal which would help to make 
the work more complete would forward it 
to Mr. Lucas at the subjoined address. 

Every care will be taken of pedigrees, MSS. 
&c., entrusted to us, and they will be re- 
turned in a few days. GERRARDS. 

Westminster Press, 4114, Harrow Road, W. 


Joun II. or France: nis Sworp.—Can 
any of your readers throw light on the 
whereabouts of a large two-handled sword, 
said to have been taken from King John II. 
of France at the battle of Poitiers, when 
he was made prisoner by Roger de la Warre ? 


The blade of the sword is 3 ft. 4 in. in length, 
and bears the inscription ‘‘En gladium 
Johannis Galliz.”” It was formerly in the 
possession of Mr. Copleston Warre Bamp- 
fylde, of Hestercombe in Dorsetshire ; but 
all trace of it has vanished since the death of 
his widow in 1872, though it does not appear 
to have been included in the sale of her effects. 
St. CYREs. 


Capt. JONATHAN Hitt oF LONDONDERRY. 
—At the siege of Londonderry two brothers, 
Major John Hill and Capt. Jonathan Hill, 
took part. Major John Hill became the 
ancestor of the present baronet, Sir Henry 
Blyth Hill, of St. Columb’s, Londonderry. 
Can any one give me information concerning 
Capt. Jonathan Hill? I should like, if 
possible, to get his genealogy to the present 
time, but am unable, being so far away from 
the centre of these matters, to get any 
information of him later than the siege of 
Derry. E. McC. 8S. Hitt. 

Wingham, Manning River, New South Wales. 


Borrow IN THE IsLE OF Man.—Going 
through Dr. Knapp’s interesting ‘ Life of 
George Borrow,’ I find that Borrow had left, 
among numerous other MSS., ‘* Notebooks 
of a Tour in the Isle of Man from Sept. 4 
to Nov. 20, 1855, 2 vols., leather.” 

Dr. Knapp has apparently incorporated 
some of the details of these notebooks in 
Borrow’s ‘ Life®; I am anxious, however, 
to learn what has become of these notebooks 
and other MSS. of George Borrow. Dr. 
Knapp, I learn, died a couple of years ago and 
left no children; but there must be some 
person who has possession of the MSS. 

WILLIAM CUBBON. 

51, Victoria Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


BoswELL AND JOHNSON’S TOURS IN THE 
Hesripes.—When was the first edition 
of Boswell’s ‘Tour to the Hebrides’ pub- 
lished? The ‘D.N.B.2 says that it 
‘appeared in the spring of 1786.° The 
British Museum Catalogue, however, men- 
tions two editions dated 1785. Did the 
book appear in 1786 with the previous year’s 
date ? 

What is the correct title of Johnson’s 
account of the same tour? It was pub- 
lished in 1775, and the B.M. Catalogue gives 
the title of the (or a) London edition of that 
year as ‘A Journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland.’ I possess the (or a) Dublin 
edition of the same year, which is also 
entitled ‘ A Journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland.2. The ‘D.N.B.,’ however, calls 
it, in one place, ‘ A Journey to the Western 
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Isles of Scotland,’ and in another the ‘ Tour 
to the Hebrides.’ I suppose that, for pur- 
poses of exact scholarship, the title of the 
first edition should be followed. Is there an 
edition earlier than that in the B.M. ? 
F. E. 
Manchester. 


DETHICK AND CHAMBERLAYNE FAMILIES. 
—I shall be most grateful for any informa- 
tion your readers can supply respecting the 
following : 

John Dethick of Wermygay, Norfolk, but 
of Fincham in the same county when he 
made his will, dated 31 Aug., 1556 (proved 
P.C.C. 27 Jan., 1558), married firstly Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Chamberlayne, 
which Thomas bore arms Gules, a chevron 
between three escallops or, and a label azure. 


When and where did the marriage of John | 


Dethick and Elizabeth Chamberlayne take 
place ? and what were the dates of her birth 
and decease ? 

Sir Thomas Lovell. K.G., Speaker of the 
House of Commons 1485 (who died 1524), by 
his will, dated 12 Dee., 1522, gives a bequest 
of 407. to ‘*my cosyn Chamberleyn dough’ 
maried to John Dedyke,” John Dethick. 
From this it is clear that John Dethick was 
married to Elizabeth Chamberlayne before 
1522, and that Elizabeth’s father or mother 
was a relative of Mr. Speaker Lovell. 

Edmund Dethick, eldest son of John 
Dethick Elizabeth Chamberlayne, 
married Elizabeth Spelman, who was born 
c. 1505, as she was aged thirteen in 1518. 
What was the lineage of Elizabeth Chamber- 
layne on both sides ? 

Thomas Chamberlayne’s arms as given 
above are, with the exception of the label, 
identical with those of the Chamberlaynes 
of Stoney Thorpe, co. Warwick, and, with the 
exception of or” for arg.,”” with those of 
the Chamberlaynes of Maugersbury, co. 


Gloucester, both of which families descend ! 


from the Counts of Tankerville, of Tanker- 
ville Castle, Normandy. It may not be 
unnatural, therefore, to assume that Thomas 
Chamberlayne was of the same family. 
At the same time more conclusive evidence 
is desired. In what work is a full pedigree of 
the above Chamberlayne family to be found ? 

[am particularly desirous also of obtaining 
trustworthy information regarding the 
parentage of Simon Dethick of North Elm- 
ham, Norfolk, bailiff of the manor there, 
and an officer of Lord Cromwell’s. . Simon’s 
will was dated 10 June, 1542 (proved at 
Norwich 3 April, 1543), and he was buried 


at North Elmham 1 March, 1543. He 
married Rose, daughter of Christopher Crowe 
of Mileham, Norfolk. She died a widow, 
of East Dereham in the same county, either 
in October or November, 1566, as her will 
was dated 25 Oct., 1566, and proved the 
21st of the following month. 

Amongst the issue of this couple was a 
daughter Christian Dethick, who was married 
29 Oct., 1548, at St. Simon and St. Jude's, 
Norwich, to Thomas Pettus (incorrectly 
called John in the Visitations of Norfolk). 
Mayor of Norwich in 1590. Christian died 
June, 1578, and was buried in the above 
church. Thomas Pettus, who was born in 
1519 and died 1597, was buried in the same 
grave as his wife. 

The eldest son of Thomas Pettus by his wife 
Christian Dethick was Sir John Pettus, Kt., 
M.P. for Norwich, and apparently he, to 
perpetuate the memory of his parents, 
erected a monument between 1597 and 1613 
over their resting-place, and on this monu- 
ment the following arms were placed in two 
different parts : Quarterly, l and 4, Argent, 
a fesse vary, or and gules, between three 
water budgets sable; 2 and 3, Gules, a 
chevron between three escallops or—the 
arms respectively of Dethick and Chamber- 
layne. 

I am convinced in my own mind that 
Simon Dethick was a son of John Dethick by 
his wife Elizabeth Chamberlayne, because the 
Dethicks were a very important and proud 
family, and if Simon Dethick had not been 
the son of John and Elizabeth Dethick, the 
then representatives of the family would 
never have sanctioned the appearance of the 
Dethick and Chamberlayne arms on the 
Pettus monument, and Sir John Pettus, 
whose family was of considerable standing 
and position in Norfolk, would not have 
dared to place thereon arms to which those 
lying there were not entitled. 

What I desire is some confirmatory 
evidence that Simon was the son of John 
and Elizabeth Dethick, née Chamberlayne. 
Simon’s name does not appear in any of 
the Visitations. 

Replies direct are respectfully solicited. 

Francis H. RELTON. 

9. Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


GERIZIM’ AND THE ‘TEMPLE DICTION- 
ARY OF THE Brsie.—When we meet with a 
misprint or error in a work of deservedly 
high repute, we can generally, after investiga- 
tion, come to a probable conclusion with 
regard to the true reading. Such, however, 
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is not the case with an instance in the Pre- | 


face to the new excellent ‘ Temple Dictionary 
of the Bible. The editors acknowledge 


the use by permission of illustrations from 
the late Rev. J. G. Wood’s * Bible Animals,’ | 
giving a list of six, in addition to those. 


mentioned in the text. These are Fallow 
Deer, p. 198 (this should be p. 189) ; Gerizim, 
p. 221; Glede, p. 226; Goat, p. 227; 
Hawk, p. 251; and Heron, p. 262. 

** Gerizim,” I need hardly remark, is not 
an animal, but a place, a mountain (the word 
is plural in form, and probably means mount 
of the barren places), and there is no figure 
of it in Wood. It is described at p. 221 
in the ‘ Dictionary’; but what animal is 
meant by the reference to that page in the 
Preface (in the page numbered viii) ? 

W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Proposep New Hovses oF PARLIAMENT 
IN 1733.—May I repeat a query of mine of 
nearly fifteen years since (8 S. viii. 169) 
as to whether any detailed description is 
known of the scheme thus described in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1733 ?— 

‘The Earl of Burlington has projected a Plan for 
building two new Houses of Parliament, and a 
Public Library between them, to be finish’d against 
next Session, and to cost the Public about 
30,0007.” —Vol. iii. p. 156. 

We know, of course, that this compre- 
hensive, but highly economical scheme was 
not realized; but that similar plans were 
“in the air” at that period is shown by 
the record in the ‘Calendar of Treasury 
Books and Papers, 1739-417” (p. 51), that an 
order was given to 
“write to the principal officers of the Board of 
Works to wait on the Speaker of the House of 
Commons with the several designs prepared by 
them for anew House of Commons, in case of erect- 
ing one, and to consult and agree with Mr. Speaker 
upon the design and plan which in their opinions 
shall be best to be executed ; and to let my Lords 
know their determination therein, to the end 


necessary orders may be given for providing 
materials and making contracts for carrying on 
said work.” 


POLITICIAN, 


MAJORIBUS MIHI.”,—To what family 
does this motto belong? I do not find 
it in the usual lists. R. 8. B. 


Bussry.—Aubrey in his ‘ Brief Lives’ 
(1898), vol. i. p. 184, says that ‘‘ old parson 
Bussey, of Alscott in Warwickshire, went to 
schoole ” with Richard Corbet (1583-1635). 
Where can I find more of Bussey ? 

G. 


Dr. JAMES.—Dean Dering in his * Auto- 
biographical Memoranda,’ published by the 
Surtees Society (vol. Ixv. p. 335), states under 
20 May, 1674, that he was sent to school at 
St. Albans, and boarded ‘‘ with Dr. James, 
who had been second master of Westminster 
School, and so taught after that way.” 
William James, the Second Master of West- 
minster school, died 3 July, 1663. Who was 
this Dr. James of St. Alban’s School ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Mayor Joun JouHnson.—Nichols in his 
‘Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. ii. pp. 294-5. 
states that Johnson was at Westminster 
School with John Gilbert Cooper (1723-69), 
George Ashby (1724-1808), and others. 1 
should be glad to learn anything about this 
Major John Johnson. G. F. R. B. 


CottompTon Vicars. — Information is 
sought respecting any of the following, who 
were at various times Vicars of Collompton, 
Devon. Where were they educated ? who 
were their parents ? did they leave wills ? 
where are they buried ? 

1. John Gilbert (1662-81). 


2. Samuel Dickes (1681-1719). He was 
of Wadham Coll., Oxford. 
3. George Darby (1719-33). Of Balliol 


Coll., Oxford. 

4. John Willeocks (1733-56). 

5. Walker Gray (1814-19). 

Reference to any writings by them or to 
their portraits will be specially valued. 
Please reply direct. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Joun Mappy, D.D.—He was Canon of 
Ely, Rector of MHartest, Boxted, and 
Somerton, and a Chaplain to the King, and 
died 1854, being buried at Somerton, Suffolk. 
He was twice married. His first wife is 
buried at Pére la Chaise. Particulars and 
na:;es of both wives are sought. Replies, 
and any other information, will be gratefully 
received, and may be sent direct to 

(Rev.) K. H. Smrru. 

Cambridge Road, Ely, Cambs. 


OnocROTALUS,” A Brrp.—This word 
occurs frequently in the Sacrist Rolls of Ely 
Cathedral, and has been variously translated 
bittern, cormorant, and pelican. The deriva- 
tion of the word from the Greek seems to 
describe alike the habit and cry of the 
corncrake. What bird was meant ? 

K. H. 
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S. T. CoLERIDGE: PHRASES ATTRIBUTED 
to Him.—l. I understand that the ex- 
pression ‘‘ An owl mangling a poor dead 
nightingale”? was used by 8. T. Coleridge 
to illustrate the conduct of Dean Milles 
in the Rowley controversy. Where, in 
Coleridge’s works, is it to be found ? 

2. I have seen the following comment as to 
Walpole’s treatment of Chatterton, ‘‘O ye 
who honour the name of man, be thankful 
this Walpole is called a lord,” attributed to 
S. T. Coleridge, but have failed to find it in 
his published works. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.’ direct me to it ? D. R. 


Replies. 


FOSTER’S * ALUMNI CANTABRI.- 
GIENSES.’ 
(11 S. i. 247.) 

Mr. STEWART-BROWN asks what has 
become of the late J. Foster's ‘ Alumni 
Cantabrigienses,” which he supposes to 
correspond to the well-known ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses.” I feel certain that no such 
work exists, even in MS. I knew Mr. Foster 
fairly well, and helped him so far as concerns 
some of the Cambridge records; i.e., those 
dealing with the incorporations. It is 
probable that he hoped at one time to issue 
such a work, but any references he may have 
made to it must be interpreted in the same 
sense as his references to his general ‘ Index 
Ecclesiasticus,* namely, as indications of a 
contemplated work. 

Only those who have studied at first hand 
our Cambridge records can realize the diffi- 
culties which attend the production of a 
complete and authentic ‘ Al. Cant.’ I have 
a very high opinion of Mr. Foster’s 
marvellous industry, and of his general 
accuracy. But it must be remembered that 
he enjoyed two great advantages. He had 
not to undergo the labour of extracting the 
Oxford materials from the original records. 
His lists were simply taken from those 
compiled by, or for, Col. Chester : purchased, 
I believe, after his death. And, in the 
second place, no College documents had to be 
consulted, as the University matrieulations 
give, from a comparatively early date, the 
principal personal and family facts. At 
Cambridge these facts can only be obtained 
from the College registers, so that any similar 
list of alumni would demand the examination 
of the admission lists of all the seventeen 
Colleges. Our total records of admission 
are, I believe, as early and as complete as 
those at Oxford; but when complaint is 


made as to delay in publishing them, these 
facts should be borne in mind. 

However, your readers will be glad to 
know that the preliminary work is now 
actually in progress. A complete list is 
being compiled, containing all the matricula- 
tions from their commencement in 1544, 
supplemented by the additional names of 
all those given in the College registers whose 
matriculation cannot be found. This 
represents an addition of several thousands. 
All the degrees conferred on any of these 
students will be recorded, with indications 
of the University offices and principal posts 
of dignity attained in Church or State. 
The first volume, covering the period 1544 
to 1659, is well advanced, and will, it is 
hoped, be issued in the course of next year. 
It is undertaken by the University Press 
Syndicate, and is being compiled by Mr. 
J. A. Venn, M.A., of Trinity College. 

J. VENN. 

Caius College. 


The MS. referred to by Mr. STewart- 
Brown was described in the late Mr. 
Menken’s Catalogue No. 164 (November, 
1905). There were two sections to the 
work, but the two together in no way cover 
the same ground as the ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ 
It may be interesting, however, to record 
details of the work as it was left at the late 
Mr. Joseff Foster’s death, and described in 
the catalogue to which I have alluded :— 


Cambridge Matriculations.—A MS. List, 
arranged alphabetically, of some 14,000 Students 
who have matriculated at Cambridge University 
within the last 25 or 30 years, specitying in many 
cases date of birth, and school at which previously 
educated, and in all instances the per 
College and date of matriculation, neatly written 
out on ruled paper, on one side only, with spaces 
left under each name for further additions, and 
filling 4 vols., ob. fol., each of about 240 leaves, 
compiled by the late J. Foster for his contemplated 
sreat work on Cambridge University, 4 vols, folio, 
if. bound, unpublished, 6/. 6s.” 

Cambridge University.—Catalogus Artium 
Baccalaureorum in Universitate Cantabrigize ab 
Anno Domini 1500 usqz ad Annum 1660 a reverendo 
et dignissimo Viro Gulielmo Richardson, 2 vols. 
fol., containing a MS. List of some 18,u00 Names of 
all Students of the various Colleges at Cambridge 
during the above period. In the first vol. the 
Names are grouped chronologically, and in the 
second vol. the Names are arranged alphabetically, 
the respective dates and Colleges being in each 
case appended, the whole neatly written and com- 
piled S the late Jos. Foster. Loosely inserted in 
the above is a List of ‘M.A.’s, Cantab,’ written on 
45 pp. fol. The Collection is bound in 2 vols. fol., 
lettered :—‘ B.A. Cantab., 1500 to 1660. Foster.’ 
Unpublished, 6/. 6s.” 


187, Piccadilly, W. 


A. L. HuMPHREYS. 
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RicHarD HENRY ALEXANDER BENNET 
(118. i. 189, 238).—Mr. BraveEN is assuredly 
too positive in stating that R. H. A. Bennet 
was at no date member for Newport, Corn- 
wall. According to the official return of 
Members of Parliament, issued in 1878 
(part ii. p. 138), ‘‘ Richard Henry Alexander 
Bennett (sic), Esq., of Beckingham, county 
Kent,” was returned for that borough on 
12 Feb., 1770, for the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of William de Grey, the Attorney- 
General, in order to stand for Cambridge 
University in place of Charles Yorke, the new 
Lord Chancellor, who committed suicide 
three days after his appointment. Bennet 
held the seat until the next general election, 
which took place in October, 1774. Four 
years before he became member for Newport, 
and at a time when he is described in Burke 
as of Babraham, Cambs, he had married 
Elizabeth Amelia, eldest daughter of Peter 
Burrell, Surveyor-General of Crown Lands, 
who resided at Beckenham, and who had 
sat for the adjoining borough of Launceston 
from a by election in 1758 to the dissolution 
of 1767. And this connexion is of the more 
importance to be noted because Burrell’s 
second daughter, Isabella Susannah, was 
married in 1775 to Algernon, first Earl of 
Beverley, and his third, Frances Julia, in 
1779, as second wife, to Hugh, second Duke 
of Northumberland, the former’s elder brother, 
who, by purchase of the Werrington estate 
from the last Humphry Morice in 1775, had 
become ‘‘ patron” of both Launceston and 
Newport. It is therefore no surprise to find 
Capt. Richard Henry Alexander Bennet, 
R.N., returned for Launceston at the general 
election of July, 1802. He was not re-chosen 
at that of December, 1806; but on 14 Jan., 
1807, he was elected for Enniskillen for a 
vacancy caused by a double return. At the 
general election of the following May he 
was not again chosen for this Irish borough, 
having offered himself in the Whig interest 
for Ipswich, where he was placed last on the 
poll. But on 17 July he was once more 
returned for Launceston, in place of the 
Duke of Northumberland’s eldest son, 
Earl Perey, who chose to sit for the county 
of Northumberland ; and Bennet continued 
to represent this one of the Duke’s Cornish 
constituencies until May, 1812, only four 
months before the next general election, 
when he accepted the Chiltern Hundreds (not 
improbably because his ducal patron had 
now joined the Tory party), and disappeared 
from Parliamentary life. 

If Mr. BEAVEN’s statement is correct that 


this ** Post Captain, R.N.,” as he is deseribed 
in his last electoral return, died in October, 
1818, at the age of 37, he could not have 
been, of course, the Richard Henry Alexander 
Bennet who sat for Newport in 1770-74 ; 
but the quotation by Mr. W. Roserts 
from the contemporary ‘ Memoirs of Eminent 
English Statesmen’ (1806) dates the post- 
captaincy itself at 1796; and this—despite 
the added erroneous statement that Bennet 
was then sitting in Parliament for the 
first time—would seem the more likely to be 
correct. ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


‘THe CaNnaDIAN Boat Sone’ (11 8. i. 81, 
136, 256).—Some discussion has taken place 
in Canada as to the authorship of the familiar 
‘ Boat Song’; but it appears to me that it is 
impossible to arrive at the conclusion that 
any one but Moore wrote it, if his own 
words are accepted. In the published 
letters ascribed to him—and I am not aware 
that their genuineness is disputed—he 
writes as follows with reference to the song:— 

““T wrote these words to an air which our 
boatmen sung to us frequently. [He had been 
travelling down the St. Laurence.] The wind was 
so unfavourable that they were obliged to row 
all the way, and we were five days in descending 
the river to Montreal....Our ‘ voyageurs’ had 
good voices and sung perfectly in tune together. 
The original words of the air to which I adapted 
these stanzas appeared to be a long incoherent 
story of which I could understand but little from 
the barbarous pronunciation of the Canadians. 
It begins 

Dans mon chemin j’ai rencontré (bis) 
Deux chevaliers trés bon montés, 
I ventured to harmonize this air, and have pub- 


lished it.” 
L. A. M. Lovekin. 
Montreal. 


In addition to Mr. Bayne’s contention at 
p- 136 that Lockhart’s statement of having 
received the verses *‘from a friend now in 
Canada ” cannot be accepted as establishing 
a fact, it may be noted that if Lockhart’s 
words are to be taken literally they could not 
apply to John Galt at the time of publication, 
for not only was Galt not in Canada in Sep- 
tember, 1829, but he had then been in 
London for some months. This is plain from 
an examination of letters to be found in the 
Appendix to Galt’s ‘ Autobiography,’ in the 
memoir prefixed to Messrs. Blackwood’s 
issue in one volume, in 1844, of ‘ The Annals 
of the Parish’ and ‘ The Ayrshire Legatees,’ 
and in Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ William Blackwood 
and his Sons.’ In the first-named place 
there is quoted a letter from Robert Troup, an 
American, to an English M.P., dated 
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‘* New York, April 23, 1829,” in which the 
writer says: ‘“‘My friend Mr. Galt will 
embark to-morrow for England.” This 
fixes the date of Galt’s leaving America, to 
which he never returned. The dates are 
not given of the earliest letters written by 
Galt from London, to be found at these 
references, the first recorded date being 
‘14 July, 1829”; but the contents of this 
letter show that he must then have been in 
London some weeks. It seems safe to say 
that he had been there certainly since early 
June. As some of the letters were to Mr. 
Blackwood, Lockhart must have known of 
Galt’s whereabouts ; but, on the other hand, 
since Galt then expected to return soon to 
Canada, making the English visit a mere 
interlude, Lockhart, for literary purposes, 
might truthfully speak of him as ‘a friend 
now in Canada.” 

I may here refer to an argument against Mr. 
Fraser’s claim for Wilson’s authorship upon 
the basis of literary similarities that was 
brought forward by a Toronto correspondent 
of a New York paper when this question was 
being discussed. He took up the phrase 
‘hoary woods,” which Mr. Fraser thinks 
points so strongly to Wilson, and com- 
mented that no one could see on the shores 
of Canadian lakes and rivers the many 
groves of hemlocks draped with grey moss 
without at once finding ‘‘hoary”’ their 
best descriptive word, and this sight was 
familiar to Galt, but not to Wilson. 

M. C. L. 

New York. 


As is well urged by Mr. Muir at the 
last reference, the likelihood is that Galt 
had no more to do with the conception of the 
piece than any other Canadian resident of 
his day. The suggestion that Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan may have given the inspiration is not 
without a measure of plausibility, although, 
of course, even her stimulus is not an indis- 
pensable factor in the case. As has already 
been indicated, those responsible for the 
utterances of Christopher North had within 
themselves many resources on which they 
were never reluctant to draw. These were 
amply sufficient to supply them with all that 
is given in * The Canadian Boat Song.’ 

The assertion that Lockhart was severely 
earnest throughout the number of the 
‘Noctes” that includes the lyric receives 
droll illustration in what is averred as to his 
editorial methods. John Galt, it would 
appear, wearily sighing afar over Highland 
woes, sends him an apposite song, which he 


forthwith subjects to wholesale alteration. 
His earnestness should have prompted 
respect for his contributor’s gifts, but we are 
assured that, instead of giving the considera- 
tion that might have been expected in the 
circumstances, he not only intrudes into the 
stanzas on his own account, but also with 
artful cunning imparts ‘a flavour of Prof. 
Wilson.” The interesting amalgam, thus 
ingeniously compounded of Galt plus Lock- 
hart plus Wilson, is then submitted to the 
readers of Blackwood; and these, it is now 
assumed, should have had no difficulty in 
concluding that the lyric as it stood bore the 
unequivocal impress of Galt. his 
deliberate and complex manipulation Lock- 
hart, it would seem, *‘ had no mystification 
in view. On the contrary,” we are specially 
asked to note, ‘“‘he was taking peculiar 
pains to indicate who the author was.” This 
reasoning is hard to follow. If it has a 
logical outcome at all, it is that the versatile 
and dexterous editor, whose flights in versify- 
ing were familiar to his readers, expected 
that the credit for the production would be 
given to himself. This, in the total lack oi 
evidence on the point, is a view that may be 
reasonably taken. THOMAS Bayne. 

[New facts bearing on the discussion 
welcome, but theorizing has, we think, 
proceeded far enough. | 


are 
now 


NorTrinGHAM EARTHENWARE TOMBSTONE 
(11 S. i. 189, 255).—In thanking Mr. B. D. 
MosEtey for his kind reply to my query, 
I very willingly submit herewith the particu- 
lars for which he asks, having only withheld 
them originally from a desire to say as little 
as possible about matters not likely to be of 
general interest. 

Not long ago, I had the headstone bared to 
the bottom for this very purpose of securing 
exact dimensions, &c. Its full length is 
3 ft. 10 in., and its exact breadth 1 ft. 11 in., 
the thickness varying from 3} in. to 4 in. 
at opposite edges. It will thus be seen that 
it is no diminutive substitute for a tomb- 
stone. The following further details are 
from a description written by another student 
upwards of a dozen years ago :— 

“It is of white or buff-coloured clay or terra- 
cotta: i.e., pipe or potter’s clay intermixed with 
fine sand. The face is divided by a perpendicular 
incised line into two parts, to commemorate two 
children, each half being rounded at the top. 
A horizontal incised springing line is cut across 
the two heads, and the tympani thus formed are 
enriched with cherubims, impressed in low relief. 
As may reasonably be supposed, from ,what we 
know of the figure subjects produced at the old 
Nottingham potteries, it is not of a high order 
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of art....The back of the slab is a plain flat 
surface, and that side was placed downwards in 
the kiln when it was fired, as is proved by sundry 
pieces of coke, dross, or ash being embedded there- 
in. The face side is incised with horizontal lines, 
like a schoolboy’s copybook in longhand, such 
lines extending far below the range of the inscrip- 
tions, The inscription was impressed in a rude 
manner with Roman block letters before firing, 
each letter being the mark of a separate block, 
the fixing into position of which, before being 
pressed down, was guided by the horizontal lines. 
The work of pressing in these letters was rudely 
performed: some were pressed deep, others 
harely leaving their mark, and where letters or 
figures are in close proximity, the clay between 
has in some instances been dragged out in the 
process of raising or withdrawing the stamps.” 
A. STAPLETON. 
39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 


I believe I am right in saying that the 
memorial erected over the grave of the Rev. 
James Baldwin Brown (1820-84) in Nor- 
wood Cemetery is entirely composed of 
Doulton ware. JOHN T. PAGE. 


St. ANNE’s, ALDERSGATE: ECCLESIASTI- 
cAL ReEcorDsS AT SoMERSET House (11 S. 
i. 187, 251).—I sincerely hope that the 
petition suggested by Mr. SHerwoop will be 
put in hand at once. I will undertake to 
get a few signatures. 

May I further suggest that, while we are 
about it, we might bring to the President’s 
notice a few other ‘* unconscious inadver- 
tences *> known to some of us ? 

Henry R. PLoMer. 

44, Crownhill Road, Willesden, N.W. 


D. CAMERINO ARCANGELUS, PAINTER 
(118. i. 268).—In answer to D.C. A.’s inquiry 
concerning two pictures by D. Camerino 
Arcangelus, I may say that they are still in 
the possession of my mother, amongst our 
family treasures. I shall be glad to answer 
to the best of my knowledge, any question 
concerning them the writer may wish to ask. 

I do not think any reproductions or photo- 
graphs have ever been made of them since 
they were purchased by my uncle, Sir W. 
Boxall, in Italy some fifty years ago. 

(Rev ) C. Boxart LONGLAND. 

The Vicarage, Radley, Abingdon, Berks. 


THE BALTIMORE AND ‘** OLD Mortatity ” 
PatTersons (108. xi. 25, 218; 118. i. 230). 
—Miss FarrBROTHER’S communication at 
the last reference seems to imply that I 
received, indirectly from her, unacknow- 
ledged information proving the connexion 
between Rear-Admiral George Hart and the 
Baltimore Pattersons. In this assumption 
she is wholly mistaken. |My proof was 


derived from three members of Rear- 
Admiral Hart’s wife’s family in America 
and England. Facts which came to me 
indirectly from Miss FairRBROTHER were 
merely of use as a check, at one point. To 
a much greater extent, but in the same way, 
Mrs. William Stuart of Ballymena gave 
valuable help. 

As to the information given in Appendix 
A of my book on * Carlyle’s First Love ’ being 
‘in one particular misleading,” I give 
exact references to the two soureces—(1) 
Henry T. Hart’s * Hart of Donegal,’ (2) the 
will of 1801—from which Miss FaAIRBROTHER 
quotes. R. C. ARCHIBALD. 

Rue Souftlot, 3, Paris. 


Ruskin Society oF Lonpon (11 S. i. 
227).—There have been, I think, at different 
times various Ruskin societies. Perhaps 
the querist is referring to the Ruskin Society 
of London (Society of the Rose) established 
in 1881. It invited th> help of all students 
of Ruskin’s works, and suggested the 
establishment of local centres as branches 
or reading societies. The hon. secretary 
of the Society in 1891 was Mr. R. F. Butler, 
London Institution, Finsbury Cireus, E.C. 

Perhaps a branch of this Society, known 
as the Ruskin Reading Guild, was issuing 
in 1895 a monthly sixpenny magazine, 
Igdrasil, the editor of which was Mr. William 
Marwick, 1, Rustic Place, Dundee. 

In 1900 the Ruskin Union, to promote the 
study of the works of Ruskin, was instituted 
with offices at 7, Pall Mall, S.W. In 1901 
the hon. secretary was the Rev. J. B. Booth, 
The Albany, W. W. Scorr. 

Stirling. 

Mock Coats or Arms (11S. i. 146) are far 
more numerous than is commonly supposed, 
but, so far as I know, there has been no 
endeavour to catalogue them. Among my 
collection of heraldic notes I happen to have 
the following memoranda, which it may be 
well to record in ‘N. & Q. 

The arms of Crib, the champion pugilist 
in the early years of the last century, are 
described in The Sporting Magazine of 1812. 
As well as the description, there is, I think, 
an engraving of his faney coat, but of this 
I am not sure. 

In Mr. Charles G. Harper’s ‘ Great North 
Road’ (1901), vol. i. p. 267, there is a 
description of a Yorkshireman’s coat of 
arms, which is, if I remember right, an enter- 
taining production. 

The Yorkshireman appears in a different 
way in the late V. S. Lean’s ‘ Collectanea ’ 
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(1902), vol. i. p. 219. The charges on the | 
shield are spoken of as a fly, @ flea, a magpie, 
and a flitch of bacon. These objects must | 
be interpreted thus: the fly will drink with | 
any one, the flea will suck our blood, the | 
magpie will chatter with all of us, and a) 
flitch of bacon is good for nothing without 
hanging. K. P. D. E. 


The coat of arms of Sir John Presbyter, 
** printed in the year 1658. Folio, containing 
one page,” is fully described in * Harleian 
Miscellany,’ vol. vi. p. 524. 

A copy of this curious old print which I 
bought some years ago measures 15} in. 
by 10} in., and bears at the foot of the 
** Atchieument ” the legend ‘* Printed on the 
Reuer Theames 1683.” There is, I imagine, 
little reason to doubt that it was actually 
turned out from a press set up on the ice 
in that year of the Great Frost. 

CHARLES GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


It should be possible to collect a number 
of specimens of this kind of sarcastic 
heraldry. On 12 April, 1711, the Rev. Henry 
Welstead, Rector of Brettenham in Suffolk, 
preached a witty, but violent sermon against 
* The Modern Moderation,’ in which he said : 

“Galvin begat Presbytery, and Presbytery 
begat Separation, and Separation begat Inde- 
pendency, and Independency begat Quakerism, 
and Quakerism begat Scepticism, and Scepticism 
begat Atheism, and Atheism begat Moderation. 
....Besides, the Coat of Arms it gives does but too 
plainly declare what Family ’tis of ; which is, a 
Conventicle rampant, and a Church couchant, 
Honesty passant, and Knavery triumphant, in a 
Field argent, having for Supporters a Cuckow and 
a Batt, the Crest only being changed from a 
Windmill to a Wethercock.” 


This very curious sermon was printed in 1714, 
and copies of it are rare. 
The mock coat of arms cited by H. I. B. 


was wrecked under Mount Batten in 
February, 1811, when many lives were lost. 
Mr. Whitfield also states that The Plymouth 
and Dock Telegraph; or, Naval and Com- 
mercial Register, was published in 1808. It 
was printed by L. Congdon at 52, Fore 


“Street, Dock (Devonport), and sold at 63d. 


per copy. A. J. Davy. 


Torquay. 

Gurr”: 17s ErymMonoey (118.1. 126).— 
A good instance of the mutation of th into 7 is 
to be met with in Russian, in which language 
the Greek Theodore and Theodorina become 
Feodore and Feodorowna. 

Mr. James Pratt’s name will be much 
missed by readers of * N. & QY’ 

N. W. Hitt. 
New York, 


‘PROMETHEUS THE FIREGIVER’ (11 BS. i. 
247) —This work, published in 1877, was 
criticized in The Contemporary Review for 
March, 1878. At the close of a rather 
scathing notice the reviewer asks, ‘is it by 
Alderman Cotton?” I have no data 
sufficient to enable me to answer the 
question. There is, perhaps, a _ faint 
probability that Alderman Cotton was the 
author. A merchant and iron master, he 
was senior Conservative M.P. for the City of 
London at the time the book appeared. 
He was the author of ‘Imagination,’ a 
poem, and sundry contributions to periodical 
literature. On the strength of the hint in 
The Contemporary, I would venture to 
suggest that he may also have been the 
author of * Prometheus the Firegiver.’ 

W. Scorrt. 


Tue CRADLE OF HENRY OF MONMOUTH : 
Bau Famity (11 §. i. 183, 253).—The Rev. 
Peregrine Ball was instituted to the vicarage 
of Newland, co. Gloucester, on 20 Feb., 


occurs, with slight variations, in ‘ Reliquie | 1745, the Bishop of Llandaff being patron. 


Hearniane,’ vol. iii. pp. 6-7, ed. 1869. 
Ricuarp H. THorNTOoN. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Conepon’s ‘PLymMouTH TELEGRAPH’ 
(11 S. i. 188).—I find in an old repertory of | 
facts relating to Devon and Cornwall that, 
in 1808 The Plymouth and Dock Telegraph 
and Chronicle began its existence. It con- | 
tinued under that name for some ten years | 
or so, and was in existence in 1856 under the | 
title of Devonport Telegraph and Plymouth | 
Chronicle. 


The late Mr. H. Whitfield, in his ‘ Ply- 
mouth and Devonport in Times of Peace 
and War,’ says that the Amethyst frigate 


| According to Foster, Peregrine matriculated 
-at Balliol College, Oxford, 13 Oct., 1733, 
‘aged seventeen, and was son of James of 
Treleck, co. Monmouth, cler. 

James Ball was instituted to the vicarage 
of Treleck cum Penalt, 9 June, 1707, on the 
presentation of the Queen. He matriculated 
at University College, Oxford, 17 Dec.., 

700, ag.d fifteen, son of “J.” of Mon- 
mouth town, pleb. On 13 March, 1753, 
Peregrine Ball apparently succeeded his 
father at Treleck, as I have a note of his 
institution to this living on that date, patron 
the King. I should be glad to know who 
** J.* Ball of Monmouth town was, also his 
descent. 


we 
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Some years ago I was sent an extract from 
the Court Rolls of a manor in a neighbour- 
ing English county, showing that the Rev. 
Peregrine Ball held a copyhold there, and 
had a son named Thomas Bannister Ball ; 
but I have unfortunately mislaid this 
information. Further particulars concerning 
this family would be much appreciated. 

H. Houston Batt. 
27, Glenmore Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


BEHEADING IN GERMANY (1158. i. 149, 273). 
—I was staying at Essen on the Ruhr, 
famous for Krupp’s works, in the winter 
1893-4, when a murderer was beheaded. 
The execution was carried out in the prison 
in the presence of a dozen or so of citizens, 
one of whom told me that the culprit’s head 
was cut off with one sweep of a heavy 
two-handed sword. L 4 


There is a great deal about an hereditary 
Scharfrichter in a novel of Maurus Jokai 
called, I believe, in German Der schine 
Michal.’ It has been translated into 
English. Barnarp, LL.B. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE MountJoys (11 8. 
i. 204).—In The Nation (New York) of 
10 March, p. 235, a writer called attention 
to a blunder by Dr. Wallace that ought 
to be recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ This related to 
Dr. Wallace’s statement that Shakespeare 
in ‘Henry V.” raised his host, Christopher 
Mountjoy, ‘‘to the dignity of a French 
herald, under his own name of Montjoy.” 
Shakespeare, of course, merely followed 
Holinshed’s * Chronicle.’ 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


GENERAL IrRETON’s DEATH (11 S. i. 86).— 
Carlyle, quoting Anthony Wood, gives 
26 Nov., 1651, as the date of Ireton’s 
death. In this most authorities seem to 
coneur. ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ (ed. 
1895) is, however, responsible for the state- 
ment: ‘*On 15th November, 1651, he died 
of the plague before the walls of Limerick.” 

Joun T. Pace. 


MAKING One’s PartsH (118. i. 206, 254).— 
John’s case was not as R. 8S. B. supposes, 
and therefore the explanation does not fit. 
He was a young man “hardly twenty-one, 
not out of his ’prenticeship,” and bent upon 
matrimony. 

“ His time as ’prentice was nearly runned out. 
He was ’prentice to Squire Coles here to Drayford, 
and he was sent up to Beechwood to work, cos 
old Squire Coles owned a lot of property up 
there. And there I met with’un....In “they 


days a man’s parish was where he served out the 
last forty days of his ’prenticeship, and John 
he was going back to Drayford to make his parish, 
as they called it, and he was jealous of the groom 
to our place, not that he ’d no call to be jealous.” 
Perhaps John’s Mary misunderstood the 
state of the law. St. SwiItHIn. 


J ACOBITE Sone (11 8. i. 248, 291).—Three 
versions of the Jacobite song * The Tartan 
Plaidie’ were given in *N. & Q.’ in 1865 
(3S. vii. 54, 121, 161), all differing in detail, 
but presenting certain features of resem- 
blance. In one of them it is said of Prince 
Charlie :— 

First when he came to view our iand, 
The graceful look o’ the princely laddie 

Made all our true Scots hearts to warm, 
And blythe to wear the tartan plaidie. 

The robust patriotism of Scottish poets 
is well known, but scarcely goes so far as to 
deny true-heartedness to any save the 
wearer of a tartan plaid. A modern Gaelic 
bard, Evan MacColl, who died, I believe, in 
Canada some years ago, presents the same 
sentiment as that embodied in the querist’s 
lines, but in language to which no exception 
can be taken :— 

*neath the tartan beat hearts the most 
eal-—— 

Hearts warm as the sunshine, yet firm as the steel; 

There only this heart can feel happy or free ; 

The red heather hills of the Highlands for me ! 


W. Scorr. 


‘* MOTHER OF FREE PARLIAMENTS ”’ (11 8S. 
i. 227)—Mr. Bright in a speech which 
he made at Birmingham on 18 Jan., 1865, 
said :— 

“We have had here, with scarcely an inter- 
mission, Parliaments meeting constantly for six 
hundred years; and doubtless there was some- 
thing of a Parliament even before the Conquest. 
England is the mother of Parliaments.”’ 

See ‘Speeches of John Bright,’ edited by 
Thorold Rogers, vol. ii. p. 112 (2nd ed.) ; also 
The Times of 19 Jan., 1865, p. 9, col. 4. 

I have never heard this descriptive phrase 
attributed to any one else. 

Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temple. 


ALFRED AND THE CakEs (11 S. i. 129, 
211, 250).—Pror. SkeaT has now, I hope, 
put the legend on its proper basis for all 
time. It is really refreshing to find that 
there is some little foundation for it, after 
all. I thought it had been relegated to the 
region of myths, like that of William Tel! and 
so many favourite stories of our youth. 
The circumstantial account in Asser’s ‘ Life 


of Alfred,’ it seems, is only a new and 


| 

| 

4 

| 
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amplified version, not an entirely baseless 
forgery. Giles, in his translation of Asser’s 
‘ Life,’ is bold enough to render the Latin 
hexametres into Somersetshire verse to 
increase the realistic character of the 
narrative ; but whether this would be more 
familiar to a cowherd’s wife of the ninth 
century remains a doubt :— 
Ca’sn thee mind the ke-aks, man, an’ docss>n zee | 
"em burn ? 
I’m boun thee’s eat ’em vast enough, az zoon az 
*tiz the turn. 
J. Foster PArMer. 
Royal Avenue, S.W. 


Ticket, Portrait ParnrerR: Dr. R. 
WarRREN (11 5. i. 265). —I have noted the 
following books by Dr. R. Warren :— 

Sermons, 2 vols., 1710 (Lowndes). 

Practical Discourses on Various Subjects. 
Proper for all Families. 2 vols., portrait, London, 
1723.—Vol. i. dedicated to James, Duke of Chan- | 
cos; vol, ii. to Henry Hoare, Esq., see 7S, xii. 103. | 

Preparative to Death, written by Erasmus, 8th | 
ed., London, 1727.—There had been a Cambridge 
ed. of the Latin in 1685. 

The Impartial Churchman: or, A fair and | 
candid Representation of the Excellency and 
Beauty of the Church of England. Together with 
an Earnest and Affectionate Address to Protestant 
Dissenters. Portrait. London, 1728.—A Quaker 
replied to this; see Smith, ‘ Bibliotheca Anti- 
Quak.,’ 1873, p. 444. 

Answer to Bp. Hoadly’s Plain Account of the 
Nature and End of the Lord’s Supper, 3 parts and 
appendix, Cambridge, 1736-7. 

The Churchman’s Daily Companion, 2nd ed., 
London, 1738. 

_Amory, * Life of John Buncle,’ 1756, p. 345, 
gives a droll account of Dr. Warren’s preach- 
ing at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 30 
January. 

In the *‘ Answer to Hoadly ’ he is described 
as of Cavendish in Suffolk. I suppose he was 
the Robert Warren of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1700, M.A. 1704, D.D. 1716. 


W. C. B. 
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Cuckoos AND Ducks TO CLEAR Mup 


Away (11 8. i. 208, 257).—Some time in the | 
early sixties I was told in North Lincolnshire | 


that I might go out to play ‘‘ when the | 
posh had picked up [or ‘* had eaten ”’] the 
mud.” 

The habit which ducks have of searching 
for food in mud with a nibbling movement of 
the beak probably gave rise to the saying. 

Le WuHacoxk ” (11 S. i. 88, 278).—T here 
was, and there probably will be as long as 
the world lasts, a sign of ‘‘ The Haycock ” 
at Wansford in Northamptonshire, a village 
locally spoken of as ‘‘ Wansford in England.” | 
Dr. Neale made the mistake of calling it | 
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Haystack” in ‘ Hierologus’ (p. 41). 
but he gave the legend of its origin as I heard 
it from my grandfather, if we read cock for 
stack. I am not sure that the public-house 
has not become a private residence, but have 
faith that the old sign has been preserved 
for a memorial. 

Richard Brathwait attributes a like 
adventure to himself in * Barnabe Itin- 
In ‘The History of Signboards * 
the lines he devotes to Wansford are credited 
to Taylor the Water Poet. Sv. SwITHIN. 

(Mr. J. T. PAGE also refers to The Haycock 
at Wansford. 


Corrin House: Corrin CHAPEL (11S. i. 
224).—In The Daily Mail of 23 July, 1901. 
appeared a sketch of the Baptist Chapel, 
Fressingfield, Suffolk, known as ‘* The 
Coffin Chapel.” The letterpress contained 
the following paragraph :— 

*Tts origin is not the outcome of an accidental 
freak on the part of the builder, the structure 
being expressly planned on these lines by a former 
pastor of the place, who desired that the chapel 
should be erected in the form of a coffin in order 
that the worshippers and public generally might 
be reminded of their latter end.” 

JoHN T. Pace. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 8. 
i. 269).—C. B. W. errs in placing his first 
quotation, ** See what a speck is he dwindled 


into!’ in Lamb’s ‘ Dissertation upon Roast 
Pig.’ It occurs in ‘The Convalescent,’ and 


may possibly (as Mr. Lueas conjectures) 
have been suggested by a speech of Falstaff 
Henry IV.,’ ILI. iii.): Bardolph, am 
I not fallen away vilely,” &c. 

2. Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller,’ 1. 270. 

3. ‘The truant Fancy was a wanderer 
ever.”’—Lamb, ‘ Fancy employed on Divine 
Subjects,’ |. 1. 


4. From the Prologue to Marston’s 
‘ Antonio’s Revenge.’ 
5. (a2) From  Wordsworth’s ‘Tintern 


Abbey’ lines; (b) ** And wisdom at one 
entrance quite shut out.”—Milton, * P.L..’ 
iii. 50. 

6. Found in a letter from Gray to H. 
Walpole (‘ Letters,’ ed Tovey, i. 7-8), and 
conjectured to be Gray’s version of Virg., 
Ain.” vi. 282-4. 

7. Keats, ‘ Endymion,’ ii. 198. 

8. Spenser, ‘ Faerie Queene,’ I. vi. 14. 

9. Ibid., III. vi. 31-2. 

10. Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘ Philaster.’ 

11. Dryden, ‘Epistle to John Dryden,’ 
18. 
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12. S. T. Coleridge, * Death of Wallen- 
stein,’ V. i. 

13. Wm. Roscoe, * Lines written in 1788’ 
(parodied in The Anti-Jacobin). 

15. Compare *The Tempest,’ 
~* My affections are then most humble.” 

17. Akenside, * Pleasures of Imagination ’ 
(second version), 367-9. R. A. Ports. 


lf C. B. W. will refer to the notes to the | 


collected edition of Hazlitt’s works, edited 
by Arnold Glover and myself in thirteen 
volumes in 1902-6, and to the Addenda to 
those notes in vol. xii., he will find the 


sources of thirteen out of his fourteen | 


Hazlitt quotations. | We did not succeed in 
identifying his fourteenth :— 
Out of my country and myself I go. 
A. R. WALLER. 
F. Firru, Pror. SkEat, Pror. Moore 


Sairu, and T. M. W. also thanked for identifica- 
tions. Reply from Pror. STRACHAN next week. } 


CHAUCER AND Boccaccio (11 8S. 1. 10%, 
192).—In connexion with this subject, those 
interested should read the two articles which 


Mr. C. H. Bromby contributed to The- 


Atheneum for 17 and 24 Sept., 1898. 
W. RoBeErts. 


**CuLprit” (10 S. xi. 486; xii. 174, 
456; 11 8S. i. 99).—The translation of the 
judge’s question and the reply of defend- 
ant’s counsel, as quoted by Mr. WHITWELL 
at 10S. xii. 174 from the * Liber Assisarum,’ 
I take to be :— 

R. de Bank. You did him an injury when you 
overloaded the boat, by which means plaintiff’s 
mare was lost ; what is your answer ? 

Richm. Defendant is not to blame [non cul.]. 
We are prepared to adduce evidence (or to prove 
our case) [prist d@averrer notre bille}. 

The more amplified report of the suit 
given at the above reference than that found 
in the *‘N.E.D.’? must be my excuse for 
regarding the two versions as distinct cases ; | 
but, on the other hand, Mr. WuHitrweELu 
has also erred in quoting the citation from 
Graunde Abridgement’ (1586), which | 
he gives as 22 Edw. III. pl. 41, whereas | 
the *N.E.D.’ cites the same as 22 Edw. I. 
pl. 41; or else the latter authority is wrong. 

It is impossible to render the formula, 
non cul prit as ‘* not guilty” (which is what | 
Mr. WHITWELL seems to assume it does 
mean here), from the fact that the action 
pending is a civil and not a criminal one ; 
and the same remark applies to the two | 
other instances cited by the ‘ N.E.D.,’ viz... 
35 Edw. I. Rolls, 451, and 12 Edw. III. | 
Plea 15. The formula was doubtless in use | 


| both in the civil and criminal courts about 
this time; and even at the present day the 
‘culpable’ subsists in the civil 
| phrase culpable negligence,” as well as 
in the criminal ones ** culpable bankruptcy ” 
jand ‘‘culpable homicide.” ‘* Culpable,” 
however, during the Plantagenet period 
seems to have been the word in general use 
to denote ** guilty ” in the truly legal sense. 
Thus the ‘N.E.D.’ informs us that Lang- 
land in 1377 wrote of ** any creature that is 
coupable afore a kynges justice”’; while 
a reference is given from the year 1480, 
showing that the word was also used sub- 
stantively: ‘“‘every unthryftye culpable.” 
Chaucer, too, has it in the * Tale of Melib:eus ” 
| (1380) in the more restricted connotation of 
| censurable which is the signification it 
| still bears in English civil law. The word 
cuilty,”’ find from the Oxford Dictionary, 
has in its earlier usage generally a theological 
or ethical application; and the same may 
be said of ** guilt,’ the etymology of which 
has yet to be traced to its true source. The 
former designation, to judge from the 
references in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ was less common 
in its legal acceptation during the early 
/period than culpable,” signifying the 
prisoner at the bar,” the first good example 
dating from 1450: ** He was arreyned.... 
upon the appechementes....and  fonde 
gylty’’ (‘Paston Letters’); while an 
instance of *‘ guilt,” in the legal sense merely, 
‘is given from R. de Brunne’s * Chronicle ’ 
(1330): ‘* If a clerke men founde in his lond 
pat reft, porgh slauhter or wounde, or Pporgh 
oper theft, Men suld schewe, his guilte in pe 
courte of lay.”’* 
Culprit is thus defined in Black’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Law,’ St. Paul, Minn., 1891 :— 
** 4 person who is indicted for a criminal offence, 
but is not yet convicted. It is not, however, a 
technical term of the law: and inits vernacular 
usage it seems to imply.a light degree of censure 
or moral reprobation.” 
From the sequence of these remarks, it 


_will, I think, be clear that the first two 


definitions of ‘culprit’ in the N.E.D.’ 


‘require amending. Inasmuch as the word 


became current, so far as is known, only 
about the year 1678, it is quite possible that 
it was coined, not in the Plantagenet or 
Tudor times, but during the troublous years 
of the Commonwealth, that is to say, between 
the death of Charles I. in 1649 and the 


'aecession of Charles II. in 1660, when, as 


Blackstone observes, in legal parlance, there 
was ‘no law.” Such an epoch, at any rate 


* This variant of ‘‘ Law’’ has inadvertently 
been omitted by the editors of the ‘ N.E.D.,’ s.v. 
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appears propitious for the birth of a word 
of so questionable a colour. In such circum- 
stances the formula may have been first 
applied by lawyers, lawyers’ clerks, or even 
law students, to a guilty or supposedly 
guilty person ; and, from being a cant term 
at the law courts, gradually have found its 
way into the common speech. 

That the legal formula ** cul-prit’? was 
still, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, regarded as a term of the law 
quite distinet from ‘‘ culprit,” will appear 
manifest from the following definition in the 
‘Glossographia Anglicana Nova’ (London, 
1719): ** Cul prit. words used by the clerk 
of the arraignments when a person is in- 
dicted for a criminal matter.” 

Since writing my reply at the penultimate 
reterence, [ have managed to trace the source 
of the late Mr. Hickie’s etymon, qu’il paroist, 
namely, in Wharton’s ‘ Law Lexicon.’ This 
book is quoted by Mr. H. Campbell Black in 
his above-mentioned work, where, after 
noticing Blackstone’s etymology, he ob- 
serves 

“But a more plausible expianation is that 
given by Donaldson (cited Wharton’s Lexicon), 
as follows: The clerk asks the prisoner, * Are you 
guilty, or not guilty ? > Pris. ‘ Not guilty.’ 
Clerk. * Qwil paroit ’ As May it prove so’) ‘ How 
will you be tried ? Pris. ‘By God and my 
country.’ creak being hurried over, came 
to sound ‘Culprit, how will you be tried ?’ The 
ordinary derivation is from culpa.” 

This interpretation of the French phrase 
of course differs very materially from the 
one which, in my previous communications, 
IT supposed it to have when uttered by the 
official or officials of the court. Who, by 
the way, is Donaldson ? I cannot find any 
one answering to his description in Alli- 
bone’s * Dictionary of English and American 
Authors.’ 

A further, and weighty, objection, from 
the ratiocinative point of view, to the ac- 
cepted etymology is put forward in Rapalje 
and Lawrence’s * Dictionary of American 
and English Law ’ :— 

“What militates against this derivation is 
the fact that here, apparently, the Crown assumes 
(and of necessity) that the prisoner is guilty, 
although the common law assumes that he is 
innocent until his guilt is established by strict 
evidence,” 

I am indebted to the Editor for his note 
at 10S. xii. 458, calling my attention to the 
1901 edition of Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary.’ That edition, needless to say, 
IT had not seen at the time of writing, In 
fact, I doubt if it has found its way up to 
the present into any of the New York 


libraries: it is not at the Astor, nor at any 
of the Carnegie foundation establishments. 
The edition that I used was that of 1898. 

There yet remains the possibility of ** cul- 
pate ’ being the true etymon (see supra under 
culpable), as still adopted by Prof. Skeat in 
his 1898 edition. What seems to favour 
such a view is the occurrence of the identical 
word in a verbal form in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
where we read: ‘* Culpate, v., rare, to 
blame. 1548, Hall, ‘Chronicle’: * They 
did....much more culpate and iene his 
prevy Councellers.? ” Personally I should 
prefer this derivation to the others. 

Strange to say, there is another word 
closely analogous in meaning to ‘culprit 
that has also proved difficult to trace to its 
fountain head, to wit, ‘‘felon”; for the 
remarks, s.v., the ultimate origin 
is uncertain ” w hile in addition the 
genesis of ‘ guilty ” and guilt is to some 
extent involved in obscurity. 

N. W. 

New York, 


In treating of the subject of ‘ Pleas’ 
the late Mr. Justice J. FitzJames Stephen. 
at p. 297, vol. i. of his ‘ History of the 
Criminal Law of England,’ says :— 

“* Blackstone gives a curious account of the 
word ‘culprit.’ The word, he says, was coined 
out of two abbreviations used in taking notes in 
the indictment for making up the record, if 
necessary. When the prisoner pleaded ‘ not 
guilty,’ the Clerk of Assize wrote on the indict- 
ment the two words non cul. for non or nient 
culpable—not guilty. The officer of the Court 
then joined issue on behalf of the King, by saying 
that the prisoner was guilty, and that he (the 
officer) was ready to prove it. The note which 
was made of this was cul., for ‘ culpable,’ guilty ; 
and prit, which was the abbreviation for paratus 
verificare, the two abbreviations making cul. 
prit. 

““In the present day, for some reason which I 
do not pretend to understand, as soon as a 
prisoner pleads ‘ not guilty,’ the Clerk of Assize 
writes on the indictment the word ‘ puts.’ Does 
this mean ‘ puts himself on the country,’ or can it 
in any way be connected with the old prit ? The 
forms in Court are all very old and mostly ex- 
tremely curious. They are preserved all the more 

carefully because they are mere forms, the signifi- 
cance of which is not usually understood by those 
who use them. The derivation of ‘ culprit ’ 
given in dictionaries is culpatus, See Johnson, 
Skeat, the ‘ Imperial.’ ”’ 

Perhaps I ought to have said that pre- 
viously his lordship had remarked :— 

“For reasons which it is now difficult to 
represent clearly to the mind, it seems to have 
been considered in early times that criminals 
accused of felony could’ not be properly tried 
unless they consented to the trial by pleading 
and * putting themselves on the country.’ The 


| 
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prisoner....was asked the question, ‘How say Yation, and published in 1691 nearly three 
you, are you guilty or not guilty ¢’ If he said hundred hymns, entitled * Scriptural Melody.’ 
‘Not guilty,’ the answer was, ‘ Culprit, how will His chief disciple was Joseph Stennett, sen., who 
you be tried ? ’ to which the prisoner had to reply, por 
= By God and my country.’ ” : istic Baptist Church worshipping on Saturdays at 
MISTLETOE. Devonshire Square.’’ Stennett’s Sabbath hymn 

| ** Another six days’ work is done ”’ is often sung 
| still upon the Lord’s Day. But ‘‘ the Assembly 
fl « churches long remained songless, and in 1782 the 
fo tes on Books i Xe. | New Communion decided to have simple congre- 

Minutes of the General Assembly of the General | musical 
Baptist Churches in England. Edited by W. T. | Gilbert Boy vo, POE ES lished a volume against 
Whitley, LL.D. 2 vols. (Kingsgate Press.) 
Wwe hage nothing but price for this addition to. the 
*hitley’s | ment, as in the days of Spurgeon, whose objection 


The first volume opens with a note by the to of 
President of the Society, the Rev. G. P. Gould. We cannot chase 


We fully agree with him that these General” 


Baptists, who admit us to their inmost councils | Zarly English Proverbs. Collected by the Rey. 
in these pages, would be ‘remarkable in any} W, W. Skeat, Litt.D. (Oxford, Clarendon 
age for their devoutness, their steadfastness, their Press.) 
intelligent apprehension of their position as 
Christian men.’’ The records begin in 1654, and 
take us down to 1811; and as during the nine- 
teenth century the General Baptists issued their 
minutes annually in print, those whose desire for | 
more information has been awakened will have 
little difficulty in filling up the story. 

The editor in his Introduction gives in a 
succinct form the origin and early history of the 


ANOTHER of Prof. Skeat’s always welcome books 
lies before us. To one so long and intimately 
| familiar with Early English literature there was 
probably little difficulty in making a collection of 
the proverbs which he had taken note of in texts of 
‘the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, many 
of which have been edited by himself. There is 
‘hardly any limit to the amount of illustrative 
General Baptists. Of great interest is their | quotations be from the 
was occupied; “ and if the bishops can be | 
believed that in 1669 only 24 Dissenters of all | i82°ring the material ready to hand in such well- 
descriptions were known at Ely, 29 at Leicester, known books aS Hulme ay Trench s, and Biuch- 
82 at Lincoln, 20 at Peterborough, the churches ™@?™ S. The result is a volume which every one 
there must have been microscopic.’ ‘ The. who values the wisdom and English of his fore- 
first General Baptist Church in London, or in fathers will like to possess, and will set store by. 
England, was that brought by Helwys and Many popular 
Morton from Amsterdam in 1611, which | traced to «Robbing Pet ut 
worshipped in Spitalfields.” The greatest church of lik Ik t 
was in White’s Alley, a church which survived | tice the t th 
until quite lately. It ‘‘ began its history before | de ‘k the 
the Civil War, and with the practical freedom of ™Y 
the Press in 1640 comes to light as having several Jill (D- 
church at their own homes.” After many moves | The true meaning Is indicated by a pronouncement 


Johnson: Were it not for imagination 
bers erected a chapel in East Surrey 0f Dr. 
the mem ay Pivaces “| sir, a man would be as happy in the arms of a 


irove, Peckham, about 1863, and there died 
pea "the close of the century. , chambermaid as of a duchess * (Boswell, s.a. 1778, 
close ry. May) 

The earliest known proceedings of the Assembly 
were held in Pt oe 1636. Many points ct | In citing the old English saw that ‘“ elmesse 
doctrine and discipline were then agreed upon ; acwencheth 2), 
marriage out of communion was declared to be tinguit peccatum, some reference might well have 
unlawful ; the poor members of a church were not | been made to _the common medieval folk-ety- 
to beg on their own behalf, but were to have their ™olesy, that “‘elimosina is derived from £1, 
needs submitted to a messenger appointed to Which is God, and moys, which is water, as it 
investigate the matter, when help would be, wader of God, because just as water extinguishes 
afforded. Those who had lost their money by alms ,(see 
speculation were excluded. It was enjoined that | F@ryulorum, SI 
“the Saints’ were to suffer long, but recourse to | Elim: So Shoreham (* Poems,’ Perey 
law was permissible in the last resort. As regards Soe., p. 37), 


the Civil Power, the Church was to behave in all Almesdede senne quenketh 

humility, but in matters of worship, if commands Ase water that fer aquencheth, F 
were made “contrary to God’s law, to suffer; As some indication of the diligence of Prof. 
meekly,” Skeat’s research, it may be mentioned that he 


It was long before singing was generally adopted | was only able to glean ten citations fit for his 
as a part of the public worship in Baptist churches : | purpose from the vast field of the ‘ Cursor Mundi’ 
“Benjamin Keach was responsible for the inno- |} with its twice ten thousand lines, 
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CaTALOGUES.— APRIL. 
Messrs. DEIGHTON, BELL & Co. of Cambridge 
send their Catalogue 21, New Series, containing 
works on Theology and Church History, Greek 


and Latin Classics, Oriental Works, and Physics | 


and Chemistry, among the last being the Journal 
of the Chemical Society and the Bridgewater 
Treatises. Under History is Camden’s ‘ Bri- 
tannia,’ Gough and Nichols’s edition, 1806, 
4 vols., folio, half-calf, 27. 15s.; also Hakluyt, 
with essay by Raleigh, 12 vols., large 8vo (one 
of 100 copies on hand-made paper), 15/1. Under 
Archeology, Fine Arts, &c., are Batty’s ‘ Copper 
Coinage,’ 21, 2s. ; Fox-Davies’s ‘ Art of Heraldry,’ 
folio, half-moroceo, 8/.; Frankau’s ‘ Eighteenth- 
Century Colour Prints,’ folio (only 50 copies 
printed), 15/. ; and the following by Sir Walter Arm- 
strong: ‘Sir Henry Raeburn,’ with a duplicate 
set of the plates, imp. 4to, 61. 6s.; ‘ Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,’ 51. 5s. ; ‘ Turner,’ 51. 5s. ; and another 
copy on Japanese vellum (one of 250), 101. 10s, 
There are also Frankau’s ‘ William and James 
Ward, 20/.; and Williamson’s * History of 
Portrait Miniatures,’ 2 vols., folio (one of 50 on 
hand-made paper), 307. Works under Biblio- 
graphy include sections of the Museum Catalogue. 
Among Poetry and the Drama are the Edition de 
Luxe of Byron, edited by Coleridge and Prothero 
(one of 250), 13 vols., 4to, 107. 10s.; Farmer’s 
‘Early Dramatists,’ first series, 13 vols., 4to, 
large paper, 217. 15s.; and ‘ The Minor Poems of 
Milton,’ reproduced in facsimile from the MS. 
in Trinity College Library, folio, half-morocco, 
21, 2s. There is a privately printed book, Alfred 
Jones’s ‘ The Old English Plate of the Empress of 
Russia,’ 49 photogravure plates, royal 4to, 51. 5s. 


Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich’s Catalogue 26 of Early 
Printed Books, Part IL., contains many items 
of extreme rarity, including a number previously 
unknown. To describe the contents fully would 
half fill a number of ‘N. & Q.,’ so we can only 
indicate a few. The first entry is ‘ Capitoli della 
Venerabile Compagnia de S. Gio. Decollato,’ a 
fine copy in dark-blue levant, 1518, 12/. 12s, 
This is unknown to bibliographers. Baptista Man- 
tuanus (Spagnuoli), ‘ Vita Dionysii Areopagite,’ 
1507, is 4/. 4s. In the poem to the King of Spain 
the author speaks of the discovery of America 
by Columbus. <A very rare school-book, Niger’s 
‘De Grammatica Libri Decem,’ 1514, is 2U. 2s. 
The 1480 edition of this work contains the earliest 
known specimen in Italy of printed music. 
Philippus, Bishop of Brugnato, *‘ Opus noviter 
editum pro sacerdotibus animarum curam haben- 
tibus,’ good uncut copy, 1521, is 5. 5s. This ex- 
tremely rare work contains a textbook of pastoral 
duties, and comprises all the excommunications 
and interdictions promulgated by the Popes, the 
Lateran Council, and the Diocesan Synods. Under 
Anonymous Presses is another unrecorded early 
work, Dominicus de  Seraphinis, * Floridum 
Compendium Sinonimorum,’ good copy, half- 
morocco, no copy in British Museum, Milan (?), 
1485 (7), 61. 6s. The earliest known edition is 
dated 1501. There is a very rare and early 
Italian ‘ Imitatio Christi’ under Gerson, 1494, 
{1. 10s. Under Padua is a typographical monu- 
ment of great rarity, Thomas de Aquino, ‘ Sum- 
me Theologie, Pars Prima’ (all published), 1473, 
10/. 10s. There is an imperfect copy in the 


| British Museum. A fine edition of a famous 
romance of chivalry, Baiardo’s ‘ Philogyne : 
Trattato amoroso de Hadriano e de Narcisa,’ 
Parma, 1508, is 25/. Under Mirandola, 1519, is 
the first book printed there, and so rare that in 
1860 it was regarded as unique and reproduced 
in facsimile, namely, Pico della Mirandola’s 
‘Liber de veris calamitatum causis nostrorum 
temporum ad Leonem X,’ large good copy, 
81. 8s. Mr. Voynich has been fortunate in dis- 
covering a copy of Joannes de Sacrobosco dated 
Cracow, 1522; the price is 1001. This is one of 
the rarest early books relating to the discovery of 
America, There is one of the few books pub- 
lished by the Stationers at the sign of the Trinity 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, Rolle’s ‘Speculum 
Spiritualium.’ William Bretton was the pub- 
lisher ; his books were printed abroad chiefly, 
as this one was in Paris by Wolfgang Hopyl, 1510, 
201. A liturgical work of great importance is 
‘Missale Ebredunensis,’ the only Missal ever 
printed for the diocese of Embrun (French Alps), 
1512, 501. The first Cicero printed in Spain, at 
Aleala de Henares, 1501, is 81. 8s. There is one 
of the finest specimens of Wynkyn de Worde’s 
press, the ‘ Polychronicon,’ Westminster, 1495, 
115/. This copy is from the Osterley Park Library. 
The work is seldom met with so complete and 
in such a good state of preservation, Another 
rarity is ‘ Antiqua Statuta,’ 12mo, agenda shape, 
narrow and very tall, small but good and perfect 
copy, 1514, 251. Under France in the Addenda 
is ‘ Chroniques de France,’ 3 vols., Paris, 1476-7, 
a totally uncut copy, 501. This is a literary and 
typographical monument of the greatest rarity. 
being the first edition, and the first book printed 
in France in the French language. There is 
another edition dated 1493, folio, gothie type, 
3 vols., with 30 woodcuts surrounded by borders 
and 920 smaller woodcuts of beautiful design, 
altogether twelve leaves wanting, 1501. This is 
one of the finest illustrated books printed in 
Paris in the fifteenth century, and the first of the 
fine books printed by Maurand. It is of such 
rarity that most libraries possess only odd 
volumes ; even the British Museum, which is rich 
in Vérard’s books, has only the second and third 
vols., imperfect. The Catalogue contains many 
illustrations. ‘ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no excention. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpirortaL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chanzery 
Lane, E.C 

H. B. Apriance, San Francisco (‘‘ The more I see 
of men,” &c.).—Fully discussed at 10 8. x. 188, 273; 
xii. 292. 

CorRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 295, col. 2, line 21, for 
“the columns ” read ten columns. 


see 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 
STERNE: A STUDY. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE RESTORATION TO WILLIAM IIL, 1660-1702. 
MODERN GREEK FOLK-LORE AND ANCIENT GREEK RELIGION. 
THE ELIZABETHAN PEOPLE. 
NEW NOVELS :—HELEN WITH THE HIGH HAND; MORNING STAR; THE LANTERN 
OF LUCK; THE WIFE OF NICHOLAS FLEMING; THE BOUNTY OF THE GODS ; 


rl CAREW; IN THE WAKE OF THE GREEN BANNER; FIRST LOVE; FOUR 


RECENT VERSE. 

SCIENCE :—HUNTING WITH THE CAMERA. RESEARCH NOTES. 

FINE ARTS :—THE ROKEBY VENUS; MR. W. W. RUSSELL’S WORK AT THE GOUPIL 
GALLERY ; MR. JOSEPH LONGHURST’S OIL PAINTINGS. 

MUSIC. DRAMA. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


GATHORNE HARDY, FIRST EARL OF CRANBROOK. 

IN THE TORRID SUDAN. 

ROMANTICISM IN GERMANY. 

DOMASZEWSKI ON THE ROMAN EMPERORS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Wild Heart; Olivia L. Carew ; A Step-son of the Soil; Kami-No-Michi; Eve 
in Earnest ; A Lady of France; The King’s Spy; La Barri¢re. 

PHILOSOPHY AND MORALS :—The Philosophical Theory of the State ; The Classical Moralists. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Eighteenth-Century Literature ; Figures et Aspects de Paris; The Diary 
of an English Girl; Selections from Dickens; Selected Poems of Shelley ; The Norse Influence 


on Celtic Scotland; Handbook to Dante; Pauly’s Real-Encyclopiidie ; Duckworth’s Crown 
Library and Reader’s Library ; The International Bibliographer. 


PROF. COPINGER; A PORTRAIT OF BYRON; ‘THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY’ ; 
VIRGINIA AN ISLAND; THE SIKH RELIGION AND DR. TRUMPP; IDENTIFICA- 
TIONS IN ‘THE DUNCIAD’; ‘VATHEK’; SALE. 


SCIENCE :—Hartland on Primitive Paternity ; History of Astronomy ; How to pr the Stars; An 
Easy Guide to the Starry Heavens; The Story of the Sun; The Evolution of Worlds ; Prof. A. 
Agassiz ; Societies ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Manor Houses of England; The Sculptures of Chartres Cathedral ; The Inter- 
national Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers; Three Exhibitions at the Baillie Gallery ; 
Sale ; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—London Symphony Orchestra ; The Hague Orchestra ; Edward Mason Choir ; Gossip. 


DRAMA :—Trelawny of the ‘‘ Wells” ; The Rivals; The Shaksperian Stige ; The Era Shakespeare ; 
Works of Christopher Marlowe ; Gossip. 


The ATHENHUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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SOME STANDARD AUTHORS’ WORKS. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE . 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols. large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in Set, cloth binding, gilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set. 

With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the works, reproduced from Photographs 
specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. BLAND, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. BARROW KEENE, 
of Derby, Medallists of the Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 


the eminent Bronté authority. 


y 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small pe 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the 


POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small fcap. Svo, each wit 
the Set in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. 


Annotated by the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 


Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume ; or 


Edited and 


2 vols. 


large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown Svo, bound in Sets, 41. 5s., 
or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each, And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in limp 


cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 


Or the 8 vols. in a gold-lettered case, 22s, 6d. net in cloth ; or 28s. 6d. net in leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper Edition. 


1 vol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ Large crown 8vo, bound in 


cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6¢ 


1. 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown Svo, 5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 3 vols. 


2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth, or 3s, net in leather. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 


Uniform Edition. 


10 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Each Volume illustrated 


Contents.—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and ‘a Young Prince—To Esther, &c.—Blue- 
beard’s Keys, &c.—The Story of Elizabeth ; Two Hours ; From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel ; Fulham 


Lawn—Miss Williamson’s Divagations—Mrs. Dymond. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND 


RELIGION. With a Preface. 
MIXED ESSAYS. 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA: an Essay 


towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. With a New Preface. 


GOD AND THE BIBLE: a Sequel to 


‘Literature and Dogma.’ With a New Preface. 


ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM. 


With other Essays. With a New Preface. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: an Essay 


on Political and Social Criticism. 


IRISH ESSAYS, and others. 
ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERA- 
TURE. 


ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 
FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. 


PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE 
WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown $vo, 7s. 6d. 
Contents :—1, Literature. 2. Politics and Society. 3. Philosophy 
and Religion. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS. 
By the Hon. Mrs. WODEHOUSE. With a Portrait. SECOND 
IMPRESSION. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


WORKS BY 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. New 


and Cheaper Edition, in 7 vols. large crown 8vyo. 
THE AGEOF THE DESPOTS. Witha Portrait. 7s. 6d. 
THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 7s. 6d. 
THE FINE ARTS. 7s. 6d. 
ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. 15s. 


THE CATHOLIC REACTION. 2 vols. 
Portrait and Index to the 7 vols. 15s. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY 
AND GREECE. 3 vols. large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

*,* In alge | this New Edition of the late Mr. J. A. Symonds 
Three Volumes of Travel, ‘Sketches in Italy and Greece,’ ‘Sketches 
and Studies in Italy,’ and ‘Italian Byways,’ nothing has heen changet 
except the order of the Essays. For the convenience of travellers a 


With a 


| Topographical arrangement has been adopted. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS IN 
THE ENGLISH DRAMA. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 

*,* This volume is uniform with the New Edition of Symonds 

‘Travel Sketches’ and ‘The Renaissance in Italy.’ 


THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO 
BUONARROTI. New Edition. Small crown 8vyo, 38. 6d. net. 
*.* The Italian Text is printed on the pages opposite the Translation. 


Also the following Volumes :— 
NEW AND OLD: a Volume of Verse. 
Crown 8vo, 93. 


MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse. 


Crown 8vo, 93. 


ANIMI FIGURA. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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